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Saccharin ----------------~-~-~-------------~--- 
Pectin -—----~--~--~~---~---~--------~----~-----+--- 
Lenses of glass of nebbie (except spectacle 

and Llishthouse lenses) with edges ground or 

beveled ----~---------~-~---------—----------- 
Fiexible métal tubing or hose, not specially 

provided Yor ---------------------------~-----~- 
Clocks anc clock movements ~----~-----~-------- 
Parts of cheeks and clock movements -----~--- 
Clockwork mechanisms -------~------------------ 
Clockwork mechanism parts -----~------~---~--~--- 
Plywood, reo cedar ------~------------------- 
Lactose (sugar of milk) -~-----------~-—---~-- 
Tallow, inecible —---~---~---~-------------------- 
Cor --------+----- +4 
Grapes, other than hothouse ~---------------- 
Peaches, dried -~--------~---~----~-~----~---~-- 
Peaches, prepared or preserved (canned) —---- 
Fresh pineapples ~--------~------~------------ 
Driea psars ~------------------+-—---~---~------ 
Cennec pears -----------—--—------—------------ 
fee and lading clover seed ---~------------ 
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Broad silks ---------------~------------ = = 
Handmade and machine handmade paper, valued 

at 50 cents or more per jound ~---~---~------- 
Fish hooks, n.@.8,. -----~--------------------- 
Vegetable fibers, n.e.s., (except istle or 
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CUPPLYMENTARY LIST 


Introduction 


On February 18, 1947 the Department of State made nublic a Supplementary 
List of commodities that would b2 considered for the possible ersantineg of 
tariff concessicns by the United States in trade agreement negotiations with 
the eighteen countries of the Nuclear Groun. 


The present volume (Supplemental, Volume) contains 29 dicests of statis- 
tical, technical, and trade cata for the commodities on that list witn the 


following exceptions: digcsts for ammonia alum and aluminium calts and com- 


pounds, n.s.p.f. .f., both in Par. 6 of the Tariff Act of 1930, have already been 

published in Vol. I, Part 1 of this series; and imitation solid pearls, Far. 

1528, are covered by the digest on "Imitation solid penrl beads and imitation 
solid pearls" (Pars. 1503 and 1628) publisied in Vol. XV, Part 1. 


The digest on broad silks, Par. 1205, in this volume duplicates to 
some extent a. digest Spee published in Vol, XII but it has seemed de- 
fe) ; 


Sirable for the sake cf clarity and to show the interrelationship of the 
different kinds to have a single digest ror the entire p 


¥ 


Explanatory Notes _ 


The digests presented herein have been kept as brief as possible and 
contain only the data most nertinent to an uncerstandins of the international 
competitive situation with respect to the various precucts. Jt was obviously 
impractical to include all the facts vertainin= to the many commodities 
in 
in 


3 


listed for consideration. dSupnlementing the data given aay Gieests, and 
available for use in the negotiations, is the extensive ‘orme.tien con- 





ened in the files the Commission and in its numerous ate ished reports, 
ac well as the imowledcge and experience of its stafr. The digests give 

oa tenet os of United States production, cxports, and imports (total and by 
princinel sources) for the three - prewar years, 1937, 1938, and 1939 and 
for one war year, 1943. there statistics of production or oz exnorts of 





a oarticular commocity are not available, estimated fipures, or some other 
indication of the relative importance of production and exnorts as com— 
parece. with imports, are given when possible. Occasionally « digest covers 
more then one statistical import class. In such cases, if the imports are 
Sisnificant, a supplementary table is given, showing for 1939, or some other 
representative prewar year, etatistics of United States imports by in- 
civicual statistical classes, by principal country of origin. Where. ex- 
ports uncer lend-lcase are substantial, as well as where imports free for 
Government use, or frec ag et of international courtesy, or free under 


aS. + 


n 


an a 
special provisions of the Tariff? Act of 1930 are eubdstantial, they are 
indicated in footnotes to the tebles. 


7 


Import values are foreign valucs, i.c., they do not include duties, 
transportation costs, and certain other charges incidental to the shipment 


ef products from the foreign country to the nahed States. These values, 
therefore, are not strictly comparable with the valucs shorn for United 


States procuction (which arc usually the gaies ae of the product at the 
plant) or for sxports (which represent the actuel selling price including 
rta 


nh 
inland freight and other charges to the nort of exportation). 


The countries which are the principal sources of imports are generally 
listed in the table in the order of the magnitude (by valus) of imports from 
them in 1939; and names of the proposed nsgotiating countrics are given in 
capitel lettors. 









Tae The digests show cone each item the vate of duty provided in: 
Act of 1930 and the 1945 (January 1) rate. Changes in the duty s 
t of 1930 becane effective are shom in detat il in footnotes. * 
"significant, the ad valorcm Res cnt for the specific equivaicn 
op poe Oe of duty is philic in a general Ake following the SeghiOmy aie 
















rie “In the cass of some digests, rates of city on certain comnoditicvs 
ee i reduced by the trade sgrcements with the United Kingdom end Canada, « 
oe Jandary 2, 1939... The economic condi tions, mm) ties cou eae ana th 
ss gut the world were so disturbed in 1939, as the result of reparation 
Pa end 8. tne 2 outbreak of war, Shak the etatisties of United Sts 

ss that year cannot be taken as indicating hat would ae been a 

jaan of the ese duty reductions unécr peaectime conditions; | 
- the war yeers are still less indicative of what would afte ghee: beer 
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Pere NO. vo ald23 
CAWADA 
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Stat, import classes (1939): 836.960 (part of), 838.983 (part of) 


_ United States production, exports, fee So tor consu 
, ; 1937-39 and: 19 


suinption, 





t : Not s Vive 





arn Not 


: Not : Leite 
~ 1939 ~--~----—---~---+~+~+ : available : available : eye 
Fh 73d 





a ANADA, Statistics represent general imports dutiable 
li 


under weritt baraise pin ee Guantity shown does not include 598 pounds (velued 


e 
. ie o E a 
31) which was report tec d in 2ross weignt; nor quantities for two entries 














pol 
veiued at &71 for which no weight was reported. 
source; U. S, Tariif Commission, Analysis of Unitea Stetes Imports of Miscel- 
leneous Chemicais and Medicinal Sie. Ge ee 
ITtem United Gtates tariff Proposed 
. negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
19°50 rete 
Percent ad valorem 
Pare) S 
+eALL chemicai salts and com— 
pou ds 76, NeSepet : 
Selenium dioxide ~-—-~--—---— 25 ao CAN ADA 
Note.—- Sudject to negotiation whether or not imported in any of the forms 





(capsules, pilis, trblets, ete.) proviced for in paragraph 23. 


7 Ht 


Comment 


Selenium dioxide, elso known 4s selenicugacid anhydride, is°a white to 
slightly reddish crystalline substence. Selenium is. usuelly consumed in metallic 
form. The uses of selenium cicxide are provably unalagous to ti:ose of the metal, 
which is used chiefly in glassmaking end #iso in the manufacture of rectifiers 

“and photoelectric ceils, to make certain types of wed pigments, ena to improve 
the machine ability of steel snd copper ailoys. 


Selenium is produced as a byproduct of electrolytic copper refining, ana 
the dioxide is very rezaily produced from tne metal by rousting. in 1943, the 
peax year, 635,561 pounds of selenium metal &S produced in the United states 
by 5 companies 

Althouga selenium metai and the sults of selenium are specinily provided 
for in paragraph 1758 of the Tariff Act of 1930, entering duty-free, selenium 


a) 


SELENIUM DiOxiLi—Continued 


dioxide is entered uncer paragraph 5 and is dutiable. Canada, the principal 
source of the metal, has been the only source-ol imports of selenium aioxide, 
and the only reported entries Trom 1937 to 1943 were in the latter .ycar. 


No information is aveilable as to exports of seienium dioxide, but it is 
likely that tney are small, 


“4 
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TELLURIUM COMPOUNDS 
import classes (1939): 838.¢ part of), 838.983 (part of) 


United States production, exports, “and imports for consumption, 
1937-39 and 1943 
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exports | countries = 
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/ Imported from CANADA. Statistics represent general imports cdutiable under 


U. S. Tariff Commission, Analysis of United States Imports of Miscel- 
1eous Chemicals snd Medicinal Preparations in 1943. a 


Item United States tariff Proposed — 
ore negotiating — 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad vulorem 


HE All cnemicel salts and com- 
pounds, *** n.s.p.f.: 
es teritm compounds 25 25 CANADA 
ae Note.- Subject to negotiation whether or not imported in any of the forms 
(capsules, pills, tablets, etc.) provided for in paragraph 23. 


ras 


Comment 


© 


Tellurium is a metal element obtained as a byproduct of the electrolytic re- 
‘fining of copper. Compounds such as the oxide and bichloridce of tellurium and 
Jiuric acid are readily made from the metal but find only minor industrial . 
ications. The addition of very smell amounts of tellurium te rubber, lead, 
nd cast iron results in improved characteristics of the finished wroduct. The 
tellurium may be introduced in the ferm of 2 compound oi tdllurium, although the | 
te Some tellurium compounds have medicinal value 
others, can be used as chemical reagents. - 
No statistics of the production of tellurium compounds in the United States are 
vailable. In 1943, 56,000 pounds of the metal was produced. es 


Tellurium compounds are not specified by name in the Tariff Act of 1930, and 
e dutiable under tne general provisions of paragraph 5. No imports were re- — 
‘ted for the years 1937-42; in 1943, 5 pounds of tellurium dioxide valued at 
was received from Canada. Canada is second to the United States in the pro-_ 


ction of tellurium metal and is thus 4 potential supplier of the compounds. 
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Stat. import classes (1939): 813.90, 8140.5, 838.960, 838.983 (part of each 
class) 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1945 
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Sean re ah i ee eae Bi ES 5 aan alae eee) fee Sood Pb IR Ped es sigh Be ae eee 
1/ Incomplete. Statistics represent general imports dutiable under tariff 
paragraph 5. 
pource:: U. Os Tariif Commission, 
Chemicals and Medicinal Pre 


i TS Tapam asc ane Be 
| . mports for consumption from— 
Year | Production | Domestic SY are a 
r { - 
exports i countries | Japan | AUSTRALIA | 
be Quantity ounds ) 
| ; 
1937 Not | Not Pe eas Cay gan || | | 
1938 available | available b/ Nea. | 
1939 | (probably | (probably F/ 16,000 | 16,000 | att 
1943; small) ;negligible): i/ 952 | un Gaoe hh | 
| ) 
et eee eee Ne enido ane) i eee 
1937 | Not | Not Neae | 
1938 | available available | Pets as | 
1939 | (probably (probably = 6,586 6.585 | - | 
1943 small) | negligible} 2/ 1,085 | a : 1,985 
H i 





Analysis of U. S. Imports of Miscellaneous 
arations. 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
botlor 1945 country 
1930 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Pate 5 
+4 al] medicinal preparations, *** 
not specially provided for: 
Lucalyptol ~-----------------~---~--- 25 25 AUSTRALIA 
Note.- Subject to negotiation whether or not imported in any of the forms 
(capsules, pills, tablets, etc.) provided for in paragraph 23. 


Comment 


Rucalyptol (also known as cineol) is a natural medicinal obtained from some 
of the numerous varieties of eucalyptus oil (see separate digest, par. 58). Le 
is used in remedies for colds and bronchial infections, and as an antiseptic. 


No information is available as to the volume of United States production or 
of exports, if any. The data on imports given above were obtained from examina- 
tion of import invoices covering entries at New fork. 
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2 Par. No. 26 
AUSTRALIA 


THYMOL, CBee OR oPRLVEL FROM BUCALY©STUS OLL 
Stat. import class (1939): 13.88 (part) 


emt Mie of” : iy art RS nie 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 / 





—_——. 
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| | _Imports for ‘constmption—- 
Year | | Production 2/ aigoieduad es eel 3/ | J 
| exports | comtries iiciocs 2/ | AUSTRALIA : 
fie quanta ey (pounds) pngsa, r 
| 
ESE fy =| 30,000 | Not | 9 9859 | “OE as a | 
1938 = .1L0,000 | avall- | ds DOC | i OU | mer | 
i939 vy ie Oe able OD TE 4,500 | 
1943 ---} 100,000 |(see text) : - | dal 
igs Rei Dee oe ene ers hee pine 
1937 ml 42,000 | Not | EE oor . eidseo! o 
1938 = 12560 avail- | eer ae el oG | > 
mag —-} 05,000 F085 ol a" 
1943 ---} 240,000 | a 
1/ Data refer to thymol derived from all. sources. 
2/ Estimated. a7 Includes Austria beginning 1938, 
Source: Official statistics of the U. & Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 
Item ‘United Stetes tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Kev of NS ie country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pare .26 
Thymoiyobtained or derived from 
eucalyptus oil] ~-~------~-~-------- 35 30 AUSTAALLA 


Thymol, a characteristically aromatic substance, occurs as large colorless 
crystals or as a white crystslline powder, Chemically, it belongs to the class 
of compouncs xnoyn as the phenols. It is used both as an intermediate and as 

finisned material. As an intermediate, it is us sed in tne eenane evicn of 


certain er SALA EES oie such as thymol Lomas and ae hie carbonate, and inay be used 
in the manufacture of synthetic menthol. As a finished oe thymol is used 
principally in wedicine and allied sciences. ce is an effective anthelmintic 
against nookworms. Because of its antiseptic properties, it is used as an 
ingredient of many orel and nasal preparations. 


Thymol and thymol iodide are officially recognized in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia. Wnereas the standard tests for taymol do not distinguish the 
products derived from various sources, trade experts claim that tnere is a slight 
taste difference between the synthetic product and the naturally derived thymol 


Thymol is produced in the United States by three firms, Tvo of these com-— 
panies manufacture thymol from Eucalyptus dives oil. According to tne patent 
literature, it appears that the third company produces thymol synthetically, 
starting witn m-cresol or a m-cresol-containing mixture (a coal-tur raw material). 


Ov 


THYMOL, OBTAiWweD OR LDERLVis> FROm EUCALLrTUS GiL-Continueda 


During the period 1927-39, United States production of thymol increasec from 


-J0.,000 .pounds..to. 75,000. pounds. In 1y43, production is estinated at 100,000 
pounds. The calculated unit value of exles for thymol increased from i LLO 
per pound in’ 1937=39" to"s2, 40 per potnd in 1943. Production of thymol is 


concentrated in the northeastern part of the United States 


Imports of th: ymol rose from 10,000 pounas in ed Ss 11,500 pours in 


1936: and-tren fell sharply. to 4,500 aga ue oD iy Soar a uring this period, 
Germany was the only supplier. In ny ustralia thet ete 1,400 pounds 
and the United Ee ey r90 pourds of tt sie. 5 Theve vere no imports in 1945. 


Export statistics for tiymol are not available but exports, other than 
as an ingredient in mouth washes anc other such preparations, are probably 
small. 





Pare Ko. 28(4) 
SACCHARIN NEVER LAN DS 


Stat. import class (1939): .8089.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






































edd ibis ae Ne 8 
; pee oe Se ell for consuiption rrom-— , 
Yea | Production nile t. Al 
ee Ne | BELGIUM | NETHERLANDS 
| . ‘countries | 
-——_—_—_—— Cl eo + ee een aon i Pees Fane Ee _— ee ert eee 
| Guantity (1,000 pounds) 
H FS 7 ' i conentiummetiematideanmmemaaitemtentemedamenennt 
OW aoe H ‘ ' { an H es { 
ae Not | Not oie, oo. Nine 
1935 --- j ne KX | 0 0 0 | 
sprites | avail- , avail- ; 
uk 33 Fi eee “4 : wee: { NT i N ; NT 
19/ ie { aple | able i Ly . ; i ' uN | 
a : i ci ae By kaa 
erereeraieguents anateotinatraighb easyer 5 See . ee aE aI ee 
Value (1,000 dolicrs) 
i tenors eta io crm 
1937 -—- : | ox ' 
ee etn elo uiaome vd! UN | N 
E | avoil— | avail | 0 | 0 
1939 -— | ay re a, Be 
= { advLe ade ’ ‘ i 
1943 -— ! KE E 
ee hed, stigy ah Mtge at iin het aude: | 





Source: Imports from official statistics of the U. Se 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
AOD Of 1945 country 
1930 rete 
Par. 28(2) 
Sacenarin —-—— —o 1/154 a valet/ 15% ad val. BELGIUM 


Poe Le + 7e 10. NETHERLANDS 
1/ Ad valorem rate based on "American selling price" of similar domestic articles. 


Comment 


Saccharin is a synthetic coal-tar chemical derived from toluene and is pro- 
duced in two forms; the insoluble and the sodium or soluble form. Saccharin has 
acproximately 500 times the sweetening power of sugar but hes no nutritive value. 
It is used as a sweetening agent in charmaceutical preparations and as 4 sugar 
substitute, especially for diabetics. 


Domestic consumrtion has usually been surrlied almost entirely by domestic 
production, imports of saccharin being negligible. In the last few months of 1946, 
however, when operations of the rrincipal American producer were curtailed by a 
strike, imports amounted to 10,009 rounds valued at 42,906 (foreign invoice 
value). These imports came principally from Relgium and the Netherlands, and were 
directly competitive with saccherin produced in the United states. 


{/ Preliminary. \ 
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Stat. import class (1 
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Ww 


United States pr 





D 


Produc— Domestic 


tion if 


C 
\ 
iF os | 
1ear | | ALL 


duction, exports, and imports, - 





Imports 





1937— 


peers 
i 


3G 


pa 


Parc Now Yb 
CANADA 


ean id 1943 


cnt ee ne RE EE ae REE RRS SE SSR RET AS 


for consumption from—— 


ee re ee 














| ‘kana PERRET NE SA UE dali sia 8 Nag 
en te eens SR pees Be at be etna eS = ssn kaa peste 
| Guantity (pounds) 
Rehab ca Sian ; ; Serr it a 
1937 — 2,048,746 ; iva. ~ i - - 
peste!) wii Maen same! Cy ail Mali geoseR (LG ws & 
5 ’ ’ | ’ ’ 
1939 ~-=1/ 2,685,000 }., 481,953; 5,100 ~: 5,100 3 } | 
oe nea, |2/1,798,500) 530 Maer 530 : 





1937 
1938 


1,821,038 
1 420,594 


87 , 000 





39" 2 10 


Lig 






"195 











1/ Basis, 100 grade dry pectin. af Est imated by U. &. riff Commission. 
ad Includes 1,579,367 pounds, valued et bi, 449,403, exyorted under lend-lease, 
Source: Producti ion from U, S. Tariff Commission Report No, 125 on Glues, 
Gelatins, snd Kelated Produc ts, except as noted; exports and ce from 
official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945) country 
OW rate 
Percent ac valorem 
Pee dy 
Pectin ——-~-----~--~--~---~=--—--- === 25 25 CANADA 
Comment 
Pectin, a coagulant generally extracted from apple pemace and from citrus 
fruits, is marketed in iisuid anda dry forms, and in several grades; nae eee S 
ing potency of the pectin is the basis of grading. Aithough consumed principally 
in the preparation of jams and jellies, it is also used in othsr fooc preparations, 


and has certain therapeutic uses. Apple pectin is usually see tiety in oe 
form and citrus pectin, in powdered form but the two varieties may gener i ' 
used interchangeably. Lomestic product of citrus pectin has exceod 
apple pectin in recent years 


oi Or 


5 OT 


asad 


a) ah Kelana ise 


o. 


for which production dat ble (January 1929- 

9), production (which by two campanies in California and one each 
in New York, Missouri, Michigan, and Virginia) increased, gue ia of 100-grade 
dry pectin, from haut 1.1 million pounds in 1929 to an estim Co2y/ WiLiton 
pounds in 1939; and the unit velue of sales (in terms of 10 dry pectin) 
declined from $1.68 per pound in 1929 to 74 cents per pound during the first 9 
months of 1939 


During the period f 
September 193 
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PiCOTIN—Continued 


Imports since 1937 have been ic ie in comperison with domestic produc- 
tion and much less than exports. Judging from their lov declared value, imports 
heve pr eh consistec. principally of apple pectin in liquid form. During the 

OWA 


6-yes Tueuiod L721 Aes 84 cercent of the rectin imported came from Germany. 
During seen next 7 years {in 3 Pk ae there were no imports) Italy suppiied 97 
percent, and pened the remainder (296 pounds). 


...,, Until 1938 when. approxinately. 15. percent van the aomestic outout was exported, 
exnorts Oe were too small to, be reported in official statistics. Exports 

to the. United Kingdom.and to Canada have been meron ed by tne existence in 

those countries of subsidiary plants of. a lurge Gomestic producer. uxports of 

nearly 1.8 million pounds in 1943 were abnormaliy large because of the lend-lease 

program which accounted for 88 percent of the total quantity exports,. and for 95 

percent of its value. 
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AG, Per. No, Z26 


Nip ANT TY). oF ae a) QQ 
oi ee ee SHTHOt SEF : 
SROUND OF BEVTLED- 


Ji 1/7 


LENSES OF GLASS OR PEBBLE (EXCEPT 
) 


@ITH EDGES 


Stat. import class (1939): 529.19 


7 











a) 
i 
i 
eo ‘ i sti 
Year | Procuction | Domestic 
| exports = 





uy 





(a 
! ; 
oat ly eae oa Maite rae Maar eats 
Be adie tile ved Ghdedom LOVASS™ sibs <69760 
wee able oh PAGS OOM s Vans IF 3, 566 
1943 | 2 he | 














Lars) 

















Star Fe Ty Lee 
1937 ede 163,429 | 49, 324 hepa lo | 1, 382 8,183 
1938 PSOE RM ela ee | 29, 304 7,158 11,079 
1939 | H/ 5285663... | 117, 805 SWIVTOs a ak BL7975n'| 2986,990 6,179 
et tine: | na. \2/ 209759 - | £ _ - 
SL SALE WARE TS: NE SORTS Ree eee? ek ee Coe = ae spent | as 
1/ Exports probably consist largely of photogrephic. and vrojection lenses, a 
5 not covered by the imports aa Incluces Austria beginning 1938. 


Includes 5; "18 dozen pair Ababa at *122,292 exrorted under lend-Lease. 
7 Optical glass (not ground or polished), pletes and disks, molded or pressed. 
The value of the ground or beveled lenses is severe] times lerger tian this amount. 
source: Official statistics of the U. &. Depertment of Commerce. 





Item United Stetes tariff Proposed 
negotisting 
Act of L945 country 
L950 rate 
Para 2e 
Lenses of glass or pebble, molded 
or pressed, or ground and 
polished to a sphericel, 
evylindrical \r prismetie 
form,and ground ond polished 
plano or cocuille glasses, 
wholly or partly manufactured 
(except spectacle, eyeglass, 
sunglass, and lighthouse 
Lenses): 
With edges ground or beveled ---10¢ 10z. 4 OP WOR 6 pr FRANCE 


“+e 35% 5 


1/ The ad valorem equivalent of the diet on “1939 i percent. 





The wroducts here under consider: tion are optical instrument lenses, with 
edges ground or beveled, for use chiefly in binoculers, telescopes, mLorqasoned, 
end other optical instruments. . These lenses are usually produced from glxaas 
having high optical properties and as free as possible from impurities 


There are no officisl statistics showing th 


e domestic production of optical 
end prisms used in optical instruments; it is 


lenses estimated, however, thet 
such production is in excess of 2 million dollars 


ee 


LENSES OF GLASS CR PEBBLE (EXCFPT SPECTACLE AND LIGHTHOUS 
LENSES) FITE FDGES GROUND OR BEVELED-Continued 


. 


Before World War II domestic production of glass from which optical instru- 
ment lenses vere ma de was Limited almost exclusively to one company, Bausch & 
Lomh Optical Fe tee which consumed the major portion of its output for lenses and 
prisms in the m see of optical instruments. In addition, the Netional 
Bureau. of chanas rds. produced: substantial quantities of optical glass for use by 


the armed.forees. 


Before the war, optical lenses were imported in two forms: With sdges un- 
ground and with edges ground or beveled. Instrument lenses with edges ground 


fas 


r 
or beveled accounted for from 75 to 85 percent of the total imports; France, 
Belgium, and Germany vere the nrincivcal sources. 


ct 


During World War II, when ell foreign sources were cut off 
Cc 


tic producer of optical glase and lens blanks exp ii aa its fa Le 

and severel other companies begen aoedeesion ef ‘es 2 products As 2 “re: ane of 
this wartime development, the United § States is now ab ie 6 eo all’ its ~equire— 
ments of optics! glass from which instrument lenses are mede. The grinding and 
testing of these lenses recuire highly skilied lebor end during the early stages 


of tne war the incustry experienced a severe shortage of such labor 


The optical lene ineustry is usually considered of strategic’ importence in 
time cf war. France end ureat Britein would probably be the principel phe thatch 
of United States.imports of optical Lenses. France has © well developed e 
organized optical industry. Before Worid War II, the French Government encouraged 
tie industry by establishing customs veltnble,- premises at mbecs quotas, wnich 
permitted its development, particularly from the apes of view of national defense. 


creat Britain has declared its optical industry es tel to the security of the 
nation end during tne war, it was subsidized and expanded greatly. 


Par. Nos 328 
L2-13 UNITED KINGDOM 


FLEXIBLE METAL TUBING OR HOSE, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR 


Stat. import class (1939): 6092.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


SR RIT RT SALE FRE DT RS RL BERIT AE TIE YE FI AEN SET PE SIT TE 7 ET RR OT IB IS POSEY SOA SER TEES ET SIRE 
Imports for consumption from—— 














Year Production eS : 
y ction exports ALL 1 | UNITED of | 
| countries KINGDOM ‘ | 















ket eet Now 
1939 rte avail- 


av By | 
1943 7 able able | 50 5() | a 
{ ‘ 


if Value (dollars) 





. 
‘ 


1939 = 12/ 1, S800 77 Biya 48,695 ep higeeg emis ye 
eal dea. 4) | ye | 35,410 133525 | Pie, 
1939 ----8/ 1,401,980 ea eee oo HI OSaealay Wea ine | 
1943 -~- | Nea BOLE Ait Vs | 


| 997 Zs. - 

1/ No imports containing dutiable alloys. 
2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

eye Flexible steel conduit used in electricsl equipment and appliances only; not 
strictly comparable to the import figures. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Item United Svates tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 re.te 
Percent ad valorem 





Paps 526 
Flexible metal tubing or hose, whether 
overed with wire or other material, 
including any appliances or attach- 
ments affixed thereto, n.s.p.f. ----— 30 30 UNITED KINGDOM 
Note.— In addition te the base rate shown above,imports are subject to additionel 
duties for alloy content under paragraph 305 (see separate digest). 


Comment 


Flexible metal tubing is made from a continuous metal strip wound and formed 
in a single or double groove. It may be of the full, square, ox semi-interlocked 
type, packed or unpacked, armored or lined, all metal or semimetal, with welded 
seam or seamless. It is used for a large and ae variety of purposes, 
such as electric conduits; carburetor and exhaust tubing; conveyor hose for semi- 
solids, hot-metal products and acids; flexible arms for eed re vente and portable 
electric lamps; flexible shafting for speedometers, taximeters, dentsi drills, and 
buffing, polishing, grinding, and drilling apparatus; air hose for automobile— 
tire-filling apparatus and vacuum ciecaners; pasoline measuring pumps; and steam 
and air drills. 


Complete figures on domestic production are not available, but they ure known 
to be much larger than the figures in the above table, which ae for flexible steel 
conduit used in electric equipment and apeliances only. 


Relative to domestic production, prewar imports were very small and came ee 
cipally from Germany, which used American-type machines and the same manufacturing 
methods as were used in the United States; the United Kingdom supplied only al 
quantities. 
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14 
Par. 368(a) 


CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOVEMENTS UNITED KINGDOM 
Stat. import classes (1939): 954.10-95/4.28, 954.39, 954-40, 954.45 


United States production, exports and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 















































| | Imports for consumption from-— ee 
Year race eter Dw 3 , All Smitzer7 Ree: af ah : UNITED - 
ark | Seront®, jecuntiiee | “lana 4/ jGemmany “France | cruqpoue/ 
Quantity (thousands) 
So. See von ote eee eee sada te 
1937 —|2/ 16,720 | ae | 16 | aes 11} aie } 
1938 —|4/ 11,767 | 706 17 ca 8 | Bo alia > ae 
1939 —-| 3/ 16,295 | 717 | 2 iat 6. seme Ne, 
ioe 1,852 |6/ 203 | 19. | i Pi af. ee 5 
i } H i 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
Nec y aa 3/ 2 Oueed Teco ye ahs Ao An kcsnederrit 3 
1938 —}4/ 14,058 |7/ 999 | O24 eat 31 13 5 
fet 1B 3, 0060.4 I O24 aa ee pee 33 Scab 5 
> | je, H { j / f i 
1943 —i| nea. | O/T 382 | OF a 65 | 5, Cas 3 
: t Fi H 


Ce ee er ee 





Soci Ri eed Fe a re Sk ee EE SEE at Si Pe AR TE SIE IEE GE Pa SO ESE Ne i SO RS pn ea GER er a Ee 


1/ May include some marins chronometers in 1937 and 1938. 

af Tholides Anetria beginning 1928, 

3/ Not including 7 eis emt Tfalued at 73 thousan 
vilued at 309 thousznd dollars: aie 193%ane 1939 respe 
from imported movements. 

4/ Shipments reported by industry. 5/ Less than 500. 

6/ Includes 109 thousand clocks valued at 106 thousand dollars and clocks with an 
estimated vilue of 66 thousand dollars, the number of which was not reported. 

vee “al ipsa estimated values 113, 116, 129,2nc 131 (66 of which were eee 
inte end—-lease) thousand dollars for 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1943, respectively, 
for which numbers sxported were not reported, 

Source: Official strtistics U. S. Ne; artment of Commerce, excert as noted. 
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Item United States. tariff Proposed 
negotiating 




















BCinor 1945 country 
19390 rate 
Par. 368(a): 
Clocks and clock movements, including lever 
movements, **% whether or not in cages, 
containers, or housings: 
Lever movements of plate and bridge type 
construction for clocks or other time— 
keeping, time messuring, or time—indicat— 
ing mechanisms, Gabe. or instruments, 
1.77 inches or more but not over 2 
inches in width as defined in subpara-— 
graph 367(h), and having more then four 
jewels; and clocks and other time—-keep— 
ing, time-measuring, or time-indcicating 
mechanisms, Cevices or instruments con- 
taining such movements: 
Valued not over $1.10 each —-——_=—-. 55¢ ‘ea. + 274% ea. + ) 
65%. ad 32e% ad, ) 
val.L/ val L/2/ ) . 
Valued over $1.10 but not over $2.25 ) UNIT&D KINGDOM 
ech --------------------------- #1 ca. + SOP BS ) 
65% ad 323% oe 
val. ty vel. Ve ) 


Continued on following page. 
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CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOVEMENTS—Continued 


Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
7 nefotiating 
Act of 194 country 





Par. 368(a)s 
Clocks and clock movements, etc.— Continued 
Valued over $2.25 but not over 


&5 each -------—--—_-—_—-— #1.50 «2. 75y ea. + 
+ O9% 80 ., gee ad 
GL Le igelof weg Ls iy ey 


Valurd over #5 but not over 





et ee re ee ee 











al. al L/2/ 
Valued’ over $10 each —----—-—- #4550 ea, £2.25 ea. 
+ 65% ad + 324% ad 
val an, val. 2/é/ 
Jewels contained in any of the 
foregoing —-—-----—---—-—---- 24y ea. 12k¢ 226 2h 
Other (except st ndard. marine ) | UNITED KINGLOM 
ehrenometere having spring-— ) 
detent escapements): ) 
Valued not over #1.10 each —-- 552 ea. + 45f¢ ea, +) 
. 65%.ad, 65% ad) 
vel, 2 val, +/&/) 
Valued over #1.10 but not over ) 
$2.25 each ——-~—~—---———-—— *l ea. + G1 ea, t ) 
Rg Oot be 65% ad) 
Veale 2 Valo c/2/.) 
Valued over $2.25 but not over. ) 
#5 each ~——————-—---—-——--— $1.50 ea. 41,50 ea. ) 
re O5% Adu, zLO5 iy Sten) 
val. L/ val. 1/2/) 
Valued over #5 but not over ) 
CNV G Ree Tails eee ents FS OA Pte Boe Cont bales 
65%, ad ey 
ere wake Vive tLe) 
Vaiued over #10 exeh ==. G4.50 29. WE SO eax 
+ 65% ad + 65% ad ). 
val, L/ val. 2/ )) 
‘ Jewels contained in any.of the ) 
POLL OLN na 25u ea. 25g Ca. ye 
xclusive of adcitional duty on jewel vained in movements. 
a 


ned lees 
Sis 


E e 
Trace agreement with Switzerland, eff 
© 

‘i 


Comment 


All types of clocks and complete clock movements are included in this Cigest. 
Marine chronometers, clockwork mechanisms, and their parts, and parts for clock 
movements are discussed elsewhere. 


The United States is the world's largest clock producing and consuming country. 
According to the Census of Manufactures, the peak output in quantity was reached in 
1937 with 16.7 million inits having a manufacturers! value of 24.9 million dollars. 
It was:nearly as high in 1939. ‘Spring-wound alarm clocks predominated in quantity, 
accounting for about 62 percent of the total numb:r in 1939. Their average unit. 
value was #0,89 in 1939 compared with #1.14 in 1929, flectric clocks accounted for 
24 percent of the clocks produced in 1939. Over § times as many electric clocks 
were made in 1939 as in 1929, but their average unit value in 1939 was $2.65, where- 
as it was ebout S11 in 1929. The trend of consumer demand in the United Stetes has 
been toward smaller, less expensive clocks, The average unit value of «11 clocks 
produced was 41,41 in 1939, compsred with #2.11 in 1927. The following teble shows, 
by percentages, clock production by types for 1937 and 1939. 
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CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOVEMENTS—Continued 


Clocks: United Ststes production, percent of totsl number, and value by 
major types anc their average unit values, 1937 and 1939 








sNumber (Per— : Value (Per-: Average 
Kinds scent of totelscent of tot a values 




















"1937: 1939 +1937 : 1937 : 1939 
: : : : : : 
Alarm, - except -electrie- ae eo Sr 6g BO BO DBS 2 HO BI 
Slectric-frequency motor: | ae ae Says uma Oe Re gh, Bee 
Alarm ee ne ya eel Be. £6 ae Qe BES eee 
Mantle | : | rei eee ye. 1) 8 83 15 3 Lt C2 eeGS Fee 
- Other; including si A este wraea ewan ee masa a a ot Si Beare 5 pt opmapszec Wei as hans wes Bh ie dae Po 
Electric-motor wound a ca pea JES ite uta tw eed Saleem 
Other clocks} . : ee i ae oe Sienna kaa 
One-dsy, including suto clocks ~-+-----—: Gita Win: Bs Los” Lahen age 
Bight—dey, except chime ——----————++-—-: 39: 23 863° °° 5 3° Bik2: 3.48 
Chime ———--—---~~-~---——--------- mannan fs 2f os Bis yt See cee de 
Movements for gala,separately ——----------:_ 2333 es OE ok) Wes 8s 
Tot: 1 — OO ee AE NN me i a 1 ie aii RO) 100 er) AOS MeL ean 
ae onc, NNR een tae Se tla On AL ee tee We Ce es ee ese Oe eee 


‘ 





2/ 0.2 percent. 


1 : 
Source; Official st tisti¢s of the U.'8. Department of Commerce. 
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United States imports of. clocks in comparison with production have. been nagli- 
gible since 1931, Germany, France, and Switzerland were th 6 principal sources’ in 
1937, 1938, and 1939. In this 3-year period ‘the United Kingdom Was the source of 
only 3 percent of the number and 9 bercent of. the “valus. of clock: imports. Imports 
were much greater under the rates of the Tariff act of 1922 which ranged 25 to 40 
percent lower when ac valorem: equivatents of the duties in tical -29 are compared..with 
those in 1937-39 for the same classes. Th= annusl average for the 3-year period 
1927-29 was 393,000 units, valued at $859,000, or 26 times the number and 13 times 
the value of the imports during 1937-39. For the period 1927-29 unit values at 
not more than #1.10 each predominated, averaging 310,000 with an average unit value 
of "73..cents, The’ ad valorem equivalent of the cuties for this: per ‘iod in this low 


price bracket was over one-third les ss than for one 1937-39 period. In the two 


vrice brackets $1.10 to $2.25 and #7.25 to #5 the annual average importation for 
1927-29 was 50,000 units, valued st #137,900, or a little over 6 times the quantities 
and valucs for the 1937-39 period. Average unit values were $2.74 end #2.69,' re- 
spectively, and the ad valorem equivalent of the duties for the earlier period was 
one-third hess than for the later period. ) 


The United States has a substantiel export trade in clocks. The annual average 
of exports for 1937-39 amount«d to about 750,000 units, velued a little over one : 
million dollars, bout 50 percent of the value wre for l-dey slarm clocks and 
nearly 30 percent for electric clocks. Caneda, the United Kingdom, the Union ‘of 
South Africa, Argentina, Mexico, and Australi: were leading markets. re 


tigher then thoss on 
ent of the clock imports 
the cuties were re- 
e > 


u 
watches. With respect to those clocks (constituting 13 nerc 
for the 3-year period 1937-39, af ind agreement) on hd 
duced by 50 percent in ths 1936 Trace Agreement with Switzer] ; reduced rates 
were slightly higher than the Renee on waten movements (69 percent ad vclorem com-— 
pared with 65 percent) which were also reduced (though not to the same extent) by 
that agreement. The rates on "othsr" clocks, which have not been reduced, averaged 


104 percent in ac valorem equivalent for the same period. 


Under the act of 1930 the ee on clocks were somewh 
1 
te 
4 


The duties cre compound and are arranged by value brackets. By reason of the 
differences in the specific retes und=r the several anaes the effect of this ar- 
rangement is to make sudden changes in the ad valorem equivalent of the tots] duty 
when passing from one value bracket to anothr, For exzmple, the compound cuty on 
"other" clocks valued just und:r $1.10 2ach is about 115 percsnt in ac velorem 
equivalent while thet on clocks valued just over #1.10 each is about 155 percent. 
This arrangement constitutes a strong temptition to understate the unit values when- 
ever they are close to the dividing point between two brackats. The following tiuble 


"9 
4. f 


CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOVFEMENTS-Continued 
shows the ad valorem equivalent of ths duty st ths bottom and the top of each 
bracket. aint? - 


Ad valorem equivalent of clock duties at bottom 
: and top of the respective ‘brackets 


—— ee aes 3 aeons om ™ ; 


eo ea 


Class and value oracket 





1 


a BOULOn  s Top 


"Specific “ad valoren’ ae \ 
:"P is - :of bracket of orick 


Duty " pa valorem equivalent 


al ‘9 
Py eS J 





a a ee 
| . ™ ee Shean yO Pe voety : 
Clocks 3nd clock movements: - - : ; 
Lever. movements of plate anc bridge ; : : : 
tyre construction, 1.77-2 inches: ; : : 
wide: : : : : . 
Not over #1.10 —-----—----------: #.2% 3 i eee - : 573 
49 .10-2.25 ~—---~-------- nan 8 : BO 78 : 55 
42 25-5 ,00 —_—aea nnn 75 : 324 66 4 Me: 
ut bADOCLOOOie a ee eee Oa ea 62 ssid ATS 
Over #10,00 —----------------- wine Bees : poe Js 5 : ~ 
. : : : : 
Other: : : 3 : 
Not over $1.10 —--------~---------- : 65 : - : 2a 


ee 
os 
DAN 
x 


#) .10-2,25 —-~-~-----—----——- ane i LS : 65 : £55 : 109 
#9 .25-5,00 -----—----—------------: 1.50 : 65 : oO. : 95 
#5,900-10.00 ~—~-----------—--------- 3 3,00 : 65 : 125 - 5 
Over *#10,00 ~——-—~------------- ToS thee : 65 ; 110 : - 

: ; : ton ae 


In view of the strength of the United Strtes clock incustry, there seems les 
nesd for 2 complex system of duties on clocks than on watches, the imports of whi 
are large. It would, of course, be possible to greatly simplify the Trait Oy 
substituting streight ac velorem rates, uniform for ell values, for the compound 
valus-brocket rates (with, of courses, 2 compound minimum for the lowes t value bes 
and a compound maximum for the hign a value, bracket). To co this could, of 


, —— wn 


S 
ch 


cket 


course, make it impossible to reduce some of the rates by the full 50° pereeny per— 


x 


mitted by law, if it were the desire to do so. For example, as regards the first 
group of clocks (those on which the rates were recucad by one Swiss agrecment) 


Llovest uniform rate (of round form) which could be made would be 40 percent, this 

being half off the rate at the bottom of the second bracket; this would represent = 

reduction of about three-tenths from the rates at the top of ths first two brackets 
and of stout one-sixth in the rates at the top of the second two brackets. Similarly, 
the lowest round uniform rate which dould be mede for "other" w tehes woulc be 80 


percent. 
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CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOVEMENTS-—Continued 


Clocks and clock movements; United States imports for consumption, by kine, 
ac valorem equivalents of ths duties, and.principal sources, 1939 





wes aie “ Rests . ous, - A ’ ie at : eran Ac OL se e. Geb Nh Wigan eer es ciaersidirunW'lejgs wipes > 
Kind and value bracket :Quantity: Value :equiv. of Principsi sources & 
Ae iN sits 3 cuties 

aa HeNlngr ge ee ETA ei AOAM OS EB By aS farce rr 

Clocks anc clock movements: Lever 3: 








movements of plate and bridge : : = <% 
typs. construction: —. : : : t 
1.77 inches but not:more thani2 : : 4 : 
‘inches wide: aan ; ere : As 
More thin 4 ‘jerels each; . ; ; ; : 
More than 1.10: nov more then: he $ : 

$2.25 + ——-; =" 7A: $301: Ole»: France, "301. 

Mere than #2.25 not more than: | an : : 


#5 ens § 153 


Switzerland, #410; 


WN 
22 
~ 
Wn 
An 





: : ; ; ‘France; #147; : 
More than $2, not more than : ar eee : UNITED KINGCOM, $10, 
$10 —-——--—--+--—------- ——--3 286: 2;005: 61° sSwitzerland, * 1,290; 
| ; : ; : France, *4203 
: rit : ¢ Germany, #295. 
More than #10 —+-~——-~—-----: § 250: 4j857: Al. “Switzerland, #2,677; 


France, $2,180. 
witzerland,:4,413; 


Jewels in thes::'4 classes: 


—~ 

~ 
: Q 
e 

{ 

t 

T 





(number) anil macnn bina ron is : Franee, 3,809; 
a 3 : : UNITED ciharon, 22; 
Equivalent-ad-val. of the °:- 3 : $ 
duties*for the total 6f : s : : 
these 4 classes, includ—- ; : : : 
ing jewels +~------~-- —---: : : Con: 
Not more than 4 jewels, cach: : ‘ : : 
More than $1.10:not more then: . : : ae / oe 
PR Tg UR a ile Se ERS 23 3: 132 :Switzerland, #3. 
Over 2 inches wide, each: He 34 : : 


rs) 
© 
~I 
~ 
vo 
<a 
Ly 
aes 
ee 
peel 
~S 
ON 


Germany, $430; 


Not more than Ylli10 —.-- 
: Franee, “300. 


ee 
ee 
oe 
ev 


More than wl.10 not more than : 
2.25 wo 240 379: 128 :Germany, #352; 
More than *2.25, not more than: o> Praneey 27 + 

? :Germany, #1,332. 
:Germany , £162; UNITED 
: KINGDOM, 718. : 
More than #10 —————_+—_________; Ry hee EPs age 80 sUNIT&D KINGDOM, £528; 





- 


oe 
ee 


ee a ee 





~~ 
>) = 
te 
‘e 
AD Lud 
~~} 
jY 
e 
Og 


oO 

een dees 
ee 

= 

O 

OO 


~ 
J 
5 | 
ry 
WOO 
eo 


More than #5, not more than *10: 


oe 
oe 
we 


: : : : Sweden, £4473 
: : : * Switzerland, °203; 
: : 2 RY erica se 1. 
Other clocks anc clock movements, : : : : 
n.@.S., each: & ; : : 


oe 
te 
Ne) 
oO 
We 
i 
Ne 
~O 
\o 
se 


Not mre than $1.10 -——-——_-——_ = 139 :Frence, #554; Germany 





: : : : *L9bs UNITED KINGDO 

More than “41.10 not more than : : : : $4, 
8225 nn ——: 1,939: 3,508: 120° :Germany, “1,755; 

: : ; ; Fronte, 21,116; 

: . > Switzerland, ‘409; 

: : : : UNITED KINGDOM, #16. 
More than #2.25 not more then 75 : CPR R Aer OOS leper 107  sGermany, £95573 

- : - ; France, $973; UNITE: 

: : : : KINGEOM, @372. 
Continued on following page : : : : 


CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOV*MENTS-—Continuec 


Clocks andi clock movements: United St»tes imports for consumption, by kind, 
ad valorem. equivalents of the duties, anc principel sources, 1939-Continued 


; ; 3 Aeseesrares : 1 / 
Kind and value. bracket :Quantity;Value sequiv. of: Principal sources ~ 
: ea ; QULLES ..§ 








o) 


ther clocks and clock movements, :3 : : 





NPP Rar Gane anaes t Leak ye eT se Te 
n.ee.s. each: £/ — Continued : : ; oy 


More than *5, not m re then %10 -: 691:%5,521: 103 :Germanyy £4,076; 
: ; : . : «Franes, °$12;-.UNITED 


: : : : KINGUOM, “557. 

More thai 10 ee LV6i0331; ds G7 vet wi bZernlands #*20,096; 
: : : : Germany, %3,986; 
; : 3 : UNITED KINGDOM, 
: : : ¢) €3,9L3s. Pranec. 
: : é sua Oe Tg 

Jewels in these il classes $ : : 9 seine wa morgane 

(number) ---------~-------- aw———2 (14,926): -t ~ sSwitzerlend, 14,417; 

: ; : : France, 476; UNITED 
: : : : KINGDOM, 33. 


e 


Equivalent ad val. of the : ; : : 
duties for the total of these: : : : 
Ad’ classes; including jewels ; —3 3 i ne 

.Total clocks and - : 
movements +—-—-—--—~----—-: 


eo 


lo 
a) 
XO 
ae) 
SO. 
oO 
oh 
ch 
SO 
~O 


Aon + 


GSrmany,w" <2 55953 
: ~ s Francs, «49, 785; 
: : : : UNITFOR KINGDOM, 
: tg ae Sie dS. 


:Switzerband,et25,420% 
Ke 





- : ; : 
: > =) . G rea Rhos Be alee re | tS . 5 Reap 2 Fis ae 
1/ Germany inne hustria and th: rates of uty avplying to imrorts crom 


+1 


Germany and Austria are those of the Act of 1930. 
ere Except marine chronometers which ar: discussed. separately. 
Source: Official st tistics of the U,. 5. Department: of Commerce. 


20 Par. No. 368(c)(d)(e) 






































UNITED KINGDOM 
PARTS OF CLOCKS AD CLOCK MOVEMENTS 
Stat. import classes (1939): 955, 61-955.84, 955.86, 955.92, 955.97, and 955.98 
United States production, exports, and imoorts,. 1937-39 and 1943 
} on, ce Anmede Cielo oe are a eet Seni ae 
| Imports for consumption from-- 
| g , Domestic : q ras i bi Mpeg eS 2k 5 cy ca ano a al | TNT? ep 
ano san af & Yee pe rn 1 ? # ! 
Yoar |Production | cynorts Yi All | Switzc icurmany 2/ | ERIE. TE 
| | countries! land | | KINGDOW 
a y 3 Wes aes ‘eat ene epleeee 
i 
| Value (1,000 dollars) _ 
1937 =| OAS a0 eidneded al ptmleenz/52 | 16 | ee ae 
1938 -| n.aete } Oe. Das Seas cs ae 1 2 
7 t a ' } i lant ' } 
IL 973 mas ae | eat & 2 ae Ne 2 iB 
1943 + "tte 5/ 84 | el | 4f = ES we 
; i . ' | } 
i/ 3 Estimated. 2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
3/ May Be clinde some value of marine chronometer parts. 4/ Less than $500. 
5/ Includes parts with en estimited value of 2 thousand dollars exported under 


oy oe ase. 














Source: Official statistics of the U. §. Department of Commerce (except as 
notcd). , | 
item United States tariff yor epesed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 ~“combtry 
Par. 368 1930 rate 
(c) Parts of clocks and of clock 
movements: 
(1) Parts (except plates snd jewels 
and except perts for standard _ 
marine chronometers) imported with 
complete clocks or clock move- 
Men Us eee Feet Lat ad). 45% ad ) 
| hy sey ) 
(2) Plates suitable for assem ) 
bling thereon the clockwor ) 
mechanism constituting or con- ) 
teined in clocks or clock move- ) 
ments --------- & the amt. 4 the amt. ) 
of duty on of duty on ) 
complete complete. ) 
re) movements/ ) 
Assemblies and subassemblies: ) 
(3) Consisting of two or more ) 
parts or pieces of metal or ) 
other material joined or — UNITED KINGDOM 
fastened together (unless ) 
dutiable under clause (1) or ) 
consisting in part of a plate ) 
or plates provided for in ) 
clause (2)) 65% ad val.,°65% ad val.,;  ~) 
3¢ LOT Ga. 3¢ for ea. ) 
part or pert or ) 
piece of piece of ) 
material material ) 
(except | (except ) 
jewels) af jewels) 3/ 
) 
) 


aL 











n -peRTe OF CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOVEMENTS—Con tinued 
A United States tariff Proposed 
oat V8 a 4 
Lob OL 1955 rT i 
+ £ ty pocincnaeciceratgeetie 
Par. °368:- <2 2920 rate 
(c) Parts of clocks, etc. - Con. 
Assémblies and subassemblies:-Con~ 
_..(4) Consisting in part of a : a 
: olate or plates provided 7 
forsdinnela muse (2 2) we Duty-provideds “Duty provided ) 
: for plates, +) fer plates, “+ a 
O¢ to. She . part i lor. EDs °, part Ve 
or piece, of or piece of ) 
: ‘ meterial in. Material in. ) 
sesenbly or sub- ass enbly or sub-) 
assembly (ex— assembly (ex- — ) 
cept nlates hat ylates.. ) 
| And sewels)3/ anc. j.ewe is) 2/. ) 
(3) and (4) Jewels con- ) 
toined in sssembliecs or ) 
_ subassemblies subaioned 25¢ en. 3/ 25¢,00. 3/ )UNITED KINGDOM 
os LOlohid othereparts. Lexeent ) 
jewols and excent parts for ) 
standard merine chronom—- ) 
BLOTS) jee marco OM EVE FEL 655 ad yal. ) 
(d) Dials for clocks and clock ) 
movements, when imported ) 

separ. tel y --~-------------- mvt Gace yl, 50% ad vel. ) 
fe) Cases, contuiners;° or hous=""" ) 

ings suitable for clocks,end ) 

clock novenen ts, not specially ) 
provided for, when imported o ) 
Ss evaretely me saree a tn eaten ae ee 45% ad val. AS5e ad Val. ). 

ry Not applicable to the value of the parts which is in excass of 13 percent of 
the value of the complete movements Duty on velue of parts in excess of 14 per- 
cent of value of complete m eee is 45% under subp.ragreph Orch tS) ies 7 paragraph 
368. 

2/ See digest on clocks and clock c movements for retes of duty, some of which were | 
reduced by the 1936 agreement tn ‘Gritzeriand. 

3/ Subparagraph (c)(5) of paragraph 368 provides that duty on assemblies and sub- 
assemblies shall not be greater than would be value by complete movement for which 
suitaodle. 

icte.- The ad valorem equivalentscf the duties are snown in the table at the end 
of this digest. 


jevel bearings 


Parts for clocks end clock movements, except » are, discussed 
herein; parts for marine chronometers, taximeters, ships’ logs, ae sounders, 
anc other clockwork mechanisms are mien ge in.other digests. ewel bearings 
for cioecks, Gutiable wider eS 367 of ae Ee ae fet of 1930, .when im 
ported separately, are not listed for ieee agreement sction. 

United Sictes nroduction (for sale) includes repair and veplacement parts, 
age and semifinished pieces made for Popes a branch plants, and cases, springs, 
nd other components prod eed for scle largely to sone c clock manufacturers. 

Imports in the immediate prewar years consisted largely of parts for clocks 


of foreism manufacture 


s, elthough some, piaces (ss for exemple springs and bslance 
wheels) have ‘been imported by domestic clock producers For a period of years some 
clock assemblers imported parts for electric and abou bile clocks and for time. 
recorders, a it pis unGers stood that this type of trade practically ceased after 
1937. In the psricd 1937-39 the total value of clock parts (except jewel bear— 


ings Denaried separately) imported consisted of’ 


PARTS OF CLOCKS “AND CLOCE MOVEM?TS-—Con tinued 





Perecnt 
Parts imported with car = movements ----—- 5 
Gases ------------ a nn rm a ment de 
Assemblies end subassemblies -------—~-—-—-——-~- ) 
D3 oe + - eee ee 1g 








‘cligneous parts, not reported by type -—- 80 


While imports of all parts, except jewel bearings, in the period 1927-29 were 4 
little over 7 times the value of 1937-39 impo rts, this condition prob:.oly was due 
more to the much larger volume of imports of clocks and Sabana movements at that 
time (13 times the value of the 1937-39 period) than to the lorer rates of duty 
on parts prevailing in the earlier wocriod. 


Clock and clock mov yement, ele Unitsd States imports for. consumption, 
: 2 alorem of the duties, and 
al sources, 1939 
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oS eS —— : : 
ehaaereaten nO Vee? F 
t ae > + 
ae. , eHARuLey . Velue :acuiv.c Princival sources +/ 
aN ef e bh e a Sy ue ai GUL 0,3 aS ae aha CLDa Sour Ces 
(number) 3 : 
: ee ae ie eae ea ees 
: : : Perce ants 
s e e s 
e a . . 
Clock and clock movement : : : : 
tL 
parte: : : $ : 
Assemblies and sub- : : M ; 
Noy tae he » fe fe, e race n fy 
assemblies --—-- ————! Gye 3 26s 98 sGermany, ¢61 
Parts imported with move ; : : : 
TOROS ee ee ne 7 ; Ti 2 45 sSetzerle nd, cs B75; ef ods ermany, 
: : : ts Pvecimalardcee 
e . ° Py od 2 [2b 
® ° ° ee eee | 
Parts, except jewels, : : 5 : 
-Sep.f, -----~- ——? = 2) 22, O50- ¢ 65 i3Switzerland, 224,092; 
: ; : » Gormeny, wie, 1555 bene 
; : s s s3fel; UNITED KINGDOM, 
ay / 
: : ‘ STA 
Pea & m9 
PG 20 & 1s ee 513 Germany, pl 





SD 
[oe 
2 ag 
oO 


Clock cases —~-----—-———-: aE ie Os aes Fg wy 2 Be 45 sGermeny, $1,412; France, 
: : : : 3896; Relgium, £617, 
: : : : UNITED KINGDOM, 9123 


WS CEA. 





S 
Sources  Ofeiolal atittatdes of the U. S&S. Department of Commerce. 
a) 


Note.~ There were no imports in 1939 nor in i937, 1938, or 1943 o 
concessions in the rates of duty were made in the 193¢ 
3. reduction in the basic duties on certain clocks) 
hronometers Ciscussed elsewhere. 
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CLOCKWORK MECHANTSME UNT?eD KING 


Dea 
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28( a) 


4 DO M 


Stat. import classes (1939): 959.001 through 959.002, 959.024 through 959.02Quand 
peer, eee, 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 snd 1943 








ee ee eae ee 


Imports for consumption A fron— 











Demestic [- 





a ee eee me 


Yeor Production 











Le hod, rey re oe ey gh TICS ie pha 
EXPOL GE FSH tries | Germany ©} Switzerle _ | Ganada 
. j COMMULPLES s '_ KINGDOM | 
| 7 Quentity (thousands) 











1937 ~ 
1938 - aes 
1939 3 EY 


1943 - | gin 


ie: eae Leal Ui a 
hi 3/ 
4 3 rs 
By i 


65 
2, 
© 
Wo 
So 
os iter ee 








- 














- catepeerecredicuas Lent samara a eet names arene ret ee Gente SRR Re: eepeen ES: 
1937 - |4/ 61,480 3,290 |; OSae. Ma Te 26 | 3/ 
1928 — | Bis aa 100 | 102 53 il 34 Pay |.) 3/ 
1959 =| 52, 840M ase Oete 108° +4 oe laps BF Gree ae 
og Svat \dey a2, 8307 1 1520.1 BY ‘oars 5 ee a 
HA AAR ing «Hie tela rc oe 1S Pe oar 2 awa Sue Sa: Pini ec 
nv ae Except taximeters, ships' ee nd depth ecunders ofter 1938. 
oy Includes Austria teginning 1938. af Less then 500., 
L/ Includes mechsanicrl measuring instruments with clockvork machinisms valu 4% 
ei gol iron gollars in 1937 one 25 million doliere ih 2969..bor whieh quentit 


were not reported. 
5/ Includes mechenisms valued at 812 thousand dolisrs export<cd under lend-lease. 
Source: Official stetisties of the Us &. Duportment of Commerce. 


Unitcd States terbsr Provosed 
nono ae ting 
Act of 1915 coun bry 





Par. 368(a) “1930 eee BELG 

Clockwork mcochnanisms, time—-keeping, 
time-mensuring, or time-indicating 
mechanisms, devices, and instru- 
ments, synchronous cnd sub- 
synchronous motors cf less then 
1/40th pg ces valued at not 
more than “3 cuch, not including 
the value of gears or ether 
attachments, aic any mechanism, 
device, or instrument intended or 
suitable for measuring time, 
distance, speed, or farcs, or the 
flovege of water, gas, or electrici 
or similar uses, or for regulating, 
indicating, or controlling the speed 
of arbors, drums, disks, or similer 
uses, or for recording or indicating 
time, or for recording, inlicating, 
or performing any operation or func— 
tien At a predetermined “timo* or” 
times *#%*, whethor or not in ciuses, 
containers, or housings: 

Synchronous axa subsynchronous moors; 
m::chanisms, devices, or instru- 
ments intended or suitable for 
munsuring the flowage of clectricity; 
and time switches: 


fe 


UNITED KINCGUOM 


Ne Ne ee i a a fe fe Oe ee ee tee ee Ss EEE ee ee Oe” 


Valucd not over $1.10 cach —---—-—-- 55¢ wa. + Tet ea. + v 
65% ad val. 326% ad vel. = 


QL. f 


CLOCKYNSK MECTANTSHMS-—Con tinued 





United Stetes tarict Proposed 
negotiating 
fob on 1945 coun wry 


ockwork mechenisus, otc. -Centinucd 
pe oie 7 cubsynchronous, motors; ¢ete.—Con. 
Valued over {1.10 out not over 
32.25 cach -——-= a ES A PRE 50¢€ ca. + 





* é . BY no rT) 5 eS a : 
Valu Ud OV. rire Ae 5 out not over 

















Valued avor -5>but not over 
810 cech —— ————— $3 en. + $1.50 ea. 
658 od vol. 322% ad aes) 
Valucd over j10 cach —— ee BO. Chg wt Sea Oars 


contained in any of the 


ot ships’ logs, ond UNITED KINGDOM 
dopo th-sounding DASHES 
devices, and instrv meas 


es 





Valued over “1.10 ea — 


Valued over !.1.10 but not cver 


ery NE 
gh ede eeiode —————— 








Velued over 32,25 but not over  , 
- 1 he ie ; ~ : 
#5 each —-—_—— a 1.50 ek. F150 ca. T 
a 


Valucd over 95° but mot over 


a4 # 
OO) “eee aaeeee Peaenarerer ap > Velie or 





Yelued over $10 exch ---—-----—- $4.50 ea. + 
5 


Jewels contained in any of the 


TR FF I pa gO et a a EE 





foresoing ---— mann nnn 5G CA. 2¢ Ol 
1/ Trade agreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936. 
Note.- (1) The ad valerem equivalents of the duties are shown in the table at the 


No 
end of oes digest. 

Note.— (2) Lever movements of plate and bridge type constructions 1.77 inches 
or more but not over 2 inches in width, and having more than 4 jewels; for time— 
kecping, time-measuring, or time-indicating mechanisms, devices, or instruments aie 

ot included herein but are discussed in a “seve we be Fa 


Comment 





snd other 
“uments; time locks, time stamps; gas, water, snd sther 
\ 


This discussion in 
clectrical-—measuring ins 


(9 


udes time switches; volt-, watt-, demand-, 
+ 


el 
Locr gE 
meters for fluids; and cther mechanical OCG Es controlling, and recording 
mechanisms. Parts fcr these clockwork mechanisms as. well as sauce clock move— 
ments, chronometers, taximeters, ships? aes an lee parts for all of .these are cis- 
aces in othor digests. 


United States preduction of these devices-has been.vastly in excess of in- 
ports. The value of the output has been about equeliy ade aed, ‘between electrical 
and mechanical (othor than electrical) mechanisms Watt-hour meters constituted 
the lergest class in sea | the output being 1.9 mites units vealucd.at 17.6 
cae dcoliars. ther important classifications for which cuantitivs were re- 


fe 
CLOCKY ORK MECHANISMS—Continucd 


Kini | Quantity Value 
. cere sands) (1,000 dollars) 








Demend meters 
Different types of clectric al flow indi- 


eating ond recording instruments -----—--- ie Ligh 
Gas meters ——-——+---___-_-__-_-___—_--——— 759 F993 





hater meters BR EE TR. DPS aceia , 65650 
Time stamns, switches, and lecks; and time Mg 





recording mechanisms --——— -———~—-—-—— 118 2,958 
Movements for recording instruments. -------- .© 907 | 1,143 


In additicn to electric flow meesuring mechanisms end-time-switches, im- 
ports have included labor and ‘job recording clocks, tine stamps, spesdometers, 
distance meters, and gags and ioe meters. Since Fobrucry 1936, when con- 
_cessicns became effective on ce Ge. andi subs synchronous motors, less 
than 1,000 have ee imported. All were valued not. moré than $1.10 cach and 
all ne from Canad 500 in.1936, ee at e710, with ad valorem equivalent 


as 


.of the duty, 83 4 perce Beith and’200, valued at $160, in meth 1940 and 1941, with 
the ad leven Baiivelent cf the duty, 67 percent). Imports of clockwork 
,mechanisms heve variod' from year to year as to types. in’ 1939 electric flow 
measuring mechanisms represented 10 percent of. the total vilue cf imports, time 
switches 32 percent, wnd sther types 58 vercent. 


- Exports have greatly exceeded imports, peing more than 30 times larger in 
value for the 3-year period 1937-39. Kieectrical flow measuring instruments 
accounted for 60 percent of the value of experts durin ¢ that-period, water 
meters 17 percent, time recording devices_15 nercont, end gns maters 8 percent. 


paar the United Kingdom, and Latin American commtrics were the principal 
foreim outlets. at 
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wee 


CLOCKWORK MECHANTSHS—Continued 


Clockwork mechanisms: United States imports for consumption, by kinds, 
equivalent ad valorem of the duties, end principal sources, 1939 





ae 





OC LLL LLL LLL LLL LOL LL LLG I AG OE A CE LE EC Ie ee. te ps 
: : 2Equiva-3 


: : sent ads i 
Mend % :Quantity :Value ;valorem: Principal sources = 








: : TR, 
) Se eee eee eee 

3” Number = >Percents 
Clockwork mechanisms, devices, : 3 : : 
and instruments for measur~ 3 H : : 
ing time, distanco, specd * *: 3 : : 
or flowase ox wabeu or geass” y : : : 
speed controllers end other : : : ; 
regulating devices: : : : : 
Mechanisms for measuring the ; ; : H 
flowege oF electricity: : : ; : 
Velucd vach: : 3 ; ; 
More than $1.10, not more 3 ; : 3 

then): 25 See : 2,000 £53, 9093 122 :Germany, $3,509 

















Mote than $2.25, not more : ; : 
than #5 ——_e ; A763 1, 837; 53 :UNITED KINGDOM, $1,357; 
Sg ; ; : : Denmark, $480 
‘More than 45, not more than ; : ; ; 
elo ——— sone -——-: ee y- res 49 sSwitzerland, $297; 
m ; : : : UNITED KINGDOM, $15 
“More than $10 -—— Lf 133: 5,773; 2/ 38 UNITED KINGDOM, #2,010; 
: : $ : Sweden, $1, 050; 
: : : ; Germeny, 66695 Nether- 
: 3 : sachends i662 
Dime switches: Valued each: : : : : 
_ More than $1.10, not more : : : : 
| Anas oy 25a =i 106 : 1433 135 :Germany, 143 
More than %2.25, not more : : : : 





then “5 : 6143 221, 7542 54. Switzerland, $18,604; 
: > UNITED KINGDOM, $3,150 
35, not more than ; 3 Say : 


¢h 


Wh A Re 
More than °‘ 























DO) eccacqruses seg teas pig we ei % 868; 2 54 sSwitzerland, $828 
ores tah 61.0 neem, deans 421 $11,499: 4l :Switzerland, £11,499 
Towels “in Siege ric flow : : : : 

Measuring instruments and ; ¢ : : 

time switches +—-.—~<+-—-+ (4,407) : =: ~ :Switzerland, 4,307, 

: : ; ¢ ? UNITED KING GDOM, 100 
sguivalent ad valorem of the ;: : ; : 

duties for these eight : : : : 

classes including jewels : 2 : : 

end excluding imports from: 3 3 : 

Germany —— : - 3 -3 Los 
Equiveient ad valorem of the : ; : : 

duties for these eight : : ‘ 3 

classes {including jewels) ,: : : : 

from Germany —~— =: ~ 3 a ee ee ae 

Clockwork mechanisms NeGwivs *s 3 ; : 
valued each; 4/ : ; : : 


Not more than “1,10 as 12 


= 
jes, 
~~ 
Ci 
oo 





France, $6 








More then ‘1.10, not more : : : : 
than $2.25 teres «619,811 934,651: 122 :Gemmeny, $9208) 
More than {2.25, not more $ : : : 
SH 55“ eceiminnnes -_————! ZL Téa 106 :Germeny, $510, UNITED 
; : ; : KINGDOM, $246 








See footnotes at end of table. 





ei y K a rf . f 
United 5 States imports f ‘D Hf 
m of! the duties, end principe ne sources 3 ai ae ae Sind 
«A» 4 Uke ae best 
Hae Aten cinerea 
Bu ROMOT 2 we Se lent ads * 
Quantity :Value :valorem: 
Phan “yaiad 


Hy 


s/ . dy | vLGS 


ee 


Number : ta ATS 
Loekwork mechani. sma, BV , | e 
etc.—Continued Pa ilies Fae 
a fe MOCHAD LAME 2 Leen 
sean: 2 


» tha ae at 

Germany » § 2,501; 

CRE Mesias De 

UND TED KINGDOM, ’ i 

CRO Oh a a eh ; _ $821 Peele iL 
Re Het Le ee og 235 Swi tae eens Aah 

‘at i : ; f | Ce seman Bis ee ie 


_ 


re TS AE | - = sGermany, Pe eto 
| | Switzerland, 


wels in clockwo ork mechanisms 


fs 


ad Neo meh 


31,409 £08, 250 
f dut ty 


AON ee rts trom Cermeny, the ac vs suivelent 


‘ 
4 


BOUnTerS, Tic ie ters, which are discussed 


4 ~ 


le sta itistios the 17./S. Deper tment of Commerce. 
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i r Y / Dade mis 
sing as regords: the form of ths dulies on these mechanisms 
tea b y the duties on clocks themeelves (see the Ceicceet 












’ : acy 
aa ar. 
‘ as aide 
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2 Par. No. 368 Tay ee 
UNITED KINGDOM 









oy 


CLOCKWORK MECHANTSM PARTS 





ts import classes (1939): 959.039. through 959,065 and 959.068, 959.070, 
DF or, yi 959.073, 959.078, 959.079, and 959.081 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 









Ne nen 


j 
| Imports for non sienna / from — 
: Punt tee eat es ati. 


ee et ee ee ern ee 













































Domestic _——— a - 
Production Al | UNITED | afi ' Switzer- 
rts a Germany Canada; 
ier i countries Ki TGDOM.! ‘Laat a ; : va 





__Weine (1,000 « dollars) 


tee a ee er ee a 








1937 —| 3 45200 








‘ | 

feos hia. ! ip a : 26 | é : 18 . | 1 | 
1939 1 3/ 3,988 | able tee See te | 10) 0 as 
whe aa NeSe |! 2 4 i ge | - - i 4 32 

; i ' : 


' 








ee 











Pin / Except parts of taximeters, ships! logs, and depth sounders efter 1938. 
2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

3/ Value of parts of mechanical measuring meters, except electric. 

ne wy Includes mechenism parts valued at 13 Pn cuioanie dollars free as an act of 






















international courtesy. 5/ Less than #500. 

iy Source: Official st-tistics of the U. S$. Benartment of Commorce. 

oe Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
my ei ne otlataag 
a Act of 1945 Bea) 
eit 1930 rate anne a 

Par, 368 * 
a (c) Parts for clockwork mechanisms, 
Sic.? 


(1) Parts (except plates and é ? : ak 
jewels and except parts for Bs 
Clocks, clock movements, ships! es ee 
logs, and depth-sounding | | | Ree 
mechanisms, devices, and a el a 

instruments) imported with com— F 

a plete mechanisms, etc. —---- 45% ad ai 45% ad val.t 

 .(2) Plates suitable for 

assembling thereon the clock- 












/) 
) 
) 
work mechanism, ete. ————-~ 1/2 the amt. 1/2 the amt...) 
of duty on of duty on ) 
complete complete ) 
mechanism, mechanism, ) 
ete. &/ ATR ay ) 
(3) Consisting of two or more. ) 
parts or pieces of metal ) a HS 
or other material joined or ) UNTEED KINGDOM oul 
fastened together (unlees ) | 
dutiable under clause (1) or ) 
consisting in part of a plate - ) 
or plates provided for in ) 
clause (2)) --+------------- mi G55 ad Wal.y +652 aa vals, ,) 
. anae + 3¢ tor ea. + 3¢ for ea. ) 
part or piece part or piece ) 
i material of material a 
(except (except 
ms } 


Jewels) jewels) oe 


CLOCKWORK MECHANISM PARTS—Continued 





Tten ° nited States teriff Pronosed: 
negotiatinz 
Act of 945 eountry 











Par. .368-Continued 
(¢) Parts for clockwork mechantems, 
--ete.:-Con tinued 
(4) Consisting in part of 4 plate 
or plates. provided for in 
clause (2) ———--— Duty pro- Duty pro- ) 
vided for... vided for ) 
Plates, + plates, + ) 
5¢ for ea. 5¢ for ea. =) 
part or part or ) 
piece of viece of 7s 
f material . , Iaterial ) 
in assembly in assembly ) 
or stibassembly or subassemoly ) 
(except (except ) 
lates and plates and ) 
jewels) wy jewels 3/ ) 
(3) and (4) Jewels contained ) 
in ahead or et < i ) 
assemblies ---—------—--—----—-—— 25a ea. 3/ 25¢ ea. 2/ ) 
(6) All other parts (except UNITED KINGDOM 
jewels and peer parts for ) 
clocks, clock movements, ) 
ships! logs, and depth- ) 
sounding mechanisms, de- ) 
vices, <nd instruments)-—----- 65% ad val. 65% ad val. ) 
(ad) Dials for clockwork mechanisms, ) 
ete., when imported senarately — 50% ad val. 50% ada val. ) 
(e} Cases, containers, or housings ) 
suitable for clockvork mechanisms ) 
etce., not specially provided for, :) 
when imported separately -----—- 45% ad valk. A OG ten ATMs i 
1/ Not appligamss to the value of .the parts which is in excess of 1$ percent of 
the value of the complete movements. Duty on value of perts in excess of 1§ percent 


‘y \ Z fad . 
f value of complete movements 1s 65 percent under Slbhe eae (c;(6) of paragraph 
4 . 5 ! 


fe) i 
36 


co 


2/ See digest on oe 





duty, some of which were re- 
duced by the 1936 tre 
3/ CH {ec that duty on assemblies or 
subassemblies shell nani 


borne voy complete mechanism for 
which suitable. ; 

Note.-— The ad valorem etiuivatents of the duties are shown in. the table at the 
end of this digest. ; 


Comment : Borate 


Parts for electrical and other mechanical measuring mechanisms are discussed 


herein. United States production of such pieces or asgem>lics ure Baap He 
seperately only for magnane Gel 6: lectric) meters. The yeurly average of 


imports for the reriod 1937-39, which were 


ike 
miscelicneous perts PG, pieces for repair. or replacement, 2s well as 
bimetallic pieces, and specie al items, were divided by nakue as Yollovs: 


assemblies and 


CLOCKWORK 


MeCHANT OM 


are 


30 


rAR 


TS—Con tinued 


es de 
Percent 








Assemblies and subassemblics -—- ——— 325 
Parts importec with compizste mechanisns ------—— 

ae 

L 




















a 
Dials — oe I ee 
Plates -————-—— _ anete see ee eas) A 
Gases sci omens 1 
Miscellaneous parts not reported by name ~—-——-__61_ 


United States expe 
were not reported 
of exports of the comp 
period 1937-39. 


3 * 


mochanisms was 30 times gres 


Clockwork mechanism perts: 
Icinds, equivalent a 


ecnsumption, 
principst 


ov 
: 














Rh rt gsouress, 1939 
: : sacuLva—: 
: “ o lent? 
ere : Guentityv : . 2 ere ie 
Kind ¢ Quantity Value Pane Princinal  seurces + 


: (nun ser) 

















: valorem: 
: : sof. the. s 
: ; ¢ duties: 
* es ery v 
3 : sPercent: 
Clockwork mechanism perts: : : : : 








Assemblies and subassemblies: 28,992 : 44,134: 86 sGernany, ¢2,787; Canada, 
; : ; : €1,0543 UNITED KINGDOM, 
; : : : $338 
Parts imported with : : : : 
mechanisms -----~--—~--~-——-; - 3 O/et.. 45 ‘sawiteeriond, $660 
Parts, except jewels, : : : : 
N.SePel. ee mat Wiles S338 65 :UNITED KINGDOM, 79,934; 
° : : : Germany, 75,698; 
: : : mo Cerade. G2 5L75 
Dials -------—----—-—-~---——-——; 12,225; Lele: 50  s:Germany, £1,278 
CASCS wee Renee eee! Go sec 89: £5 iSwite erland, &89 
Total -----—-~ ~~~} a eR A de 
: : ‘ : 

















1/ Germany includes Austric. 

sources Official ee of the oe os 

Note.—- There were no ports in 1937 2939.-of the classifica biens: for which 
concessions were Pa The ate ee in n 1938 was 897 (Switgerland $77 and Mexico 
#20) and in 1943 7,509 (all from Cantida). 
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GANADA 


PLYWOOD, RED CEDAR 
Stat. import classes (1939): 4209.5 (part) 


United States production, exports, and imports for consumption, 
193'7+39 and 1943 
































“ft : . 4 Domestic $ | 
. ¥eaY ‘ Production ‘ exports ps Imports 
Te : . Quenbity (scuare fac ee ae ike 
Aue ra eT RS ay ee AS Probably : Epo uy : Probably 
EE Sh et a aaa none : one ; none 
1939 -~--------~--- ———3 (séu text) : hess, 5 eee t) : (sce text) 
eens ener —: : : 


cnt eee 





re ee en eee ee ee me 


Source: Officinl statietics of the U. S. Department of Comnerce. 











LT tem United States tariff Proposed 
nevotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1230 rate 
Par. 405 Percent sad valorem 
Plywood, red cednr ------+-- --—---- 40 rae CANADA 


ry 


composed of several sheets of vencer (3, 5, 7, ete.), or a core of 
ir 


s cf veneer, unitec under pressure with a bonding arent. Jsually 
hi play ae ao rae 
$7 


es 
b- 
= 
© 
naa 
er. 
(a 


ant engles to the grat adjacent ply. Many 
> utilized for plywood; a single piece of vlywood may be composed 
of a sinele species, or one or both outside plies, or faces, may be of 
a high-priced species and the remaining plicss of less costly wood. Commercially, 
specics : according to the face, or outside ply which 
used, One or both sides mey be faceds where only one 
Ss here 


ers Ss 
Sider: is faced the other side is mown es the back. Cedar plywood of the type 
considered is macio with a face of edge grain Western red ceder, and a core and back 
of Douglas iir. Such plywood is not suitable for exterior use, but is used chiefly 
i shops, and trailers. 


ecorative panelling cf houses, 
in such uses it n the field of hardwood plywood than with Douglas fir 
and other softwood Hight Consumer preference, however, enters very lurgely inte 


the selection of Cecorstive plywood 


for interior finishing ane as ¢ 
z 


The total valuc of plywood of all kinds produced in the United States in 1939 
was 54 million dollars, of which move than 61 percent was of softwood, chiefly 
Douglas fir. Production date for cedar plyvood ere not available. Probably 
small amounts are mace from Eastern red codar (Aromatic cedar) and from imported 
Spanish cedsr. Spanish cedar is not of the same spocics as domestic cedars and is 
used for entirely different »urnoses. A very smail amount of western red cedar 
plywood was produced in 1946 in conjunction with Douglas fir plywood, but apparently 


there is no domestic production of plywood of this species on 2 regular commercial 
basis. 


United States expor 
$1,3CG,000 annually; ep 
fir and a large part of 
plywood was exported 


ts of plywood in the late prewar years (1937-39) averaged 
pproximately 90 percent of the total value was of Dougles 
the remainder was of birch. It is believed that no cedar 


Imports of plywood of all kinds have been equal to less than one-half of lL 
percent of domestic procauction. So far as can be ascertained, cedar plywood wes not 
imported into the United States before the latter part of 1945 or early in 1946. 

In 1946, according to information furnished by the principal producer of this type 
of plywood, slipments to the United Stetes from Canada amounted to 2,400,900 square 
feet, valued at 315,000. 
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32 fae ia’ NO. 505 
TW ZEALAND 
LACTOSE (Sugar of milk) 


Stat. import class (1939): 1654.4 


Male United Statee production, exports, ana imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


a me en eo 












































; : Imports for consumption trom-—— 
Year | Production | as ee Ne ae mae Vs ry CARNE ier ie LY 
| | exportss/ | ... | Gerwhany =/ : NEW ZEALAND! Netherlands 
ie: ; Countries | | 
Quantity (pounds) 
al see FRANCS S12" GROUT CG MIRRERTONT ENE ERAS PURE LSA EULER M MATE GIG Chee 
£1937 665 | 1,178,269 | 110 | mite | 110 
1338 | Bea. | "686,311 | oa ens ! - 
1939 | BTA DIN Are aOR il gn Pavia ie : 
1943 ! 7.609.000 : Neae | / mi —io . 
i Vig Ley eee ae NIM TA TO i | . 
Value (dollars) 
RIS. 43 896 | hea ee + 
193 nia. | foto | Lhe ” 
Fah epic ley tog ra a1e ! ai pe 
1939 536,308 | * vallat 7 3 3 
1943 Neae! fi : Ge ce 
; Bere RS NC ON eR a Whee Se 
l/ txport. sales as reported by Mik sugar Institute, Inc, 
By Includes Austria eee 1938. 
2 Sf petimated by U. S; Department of Agriculture. 
: source: Olfficial’stetistics of tre U, SS. Department of Commerce, except as noted, 
Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
: negotisting 
AGU OF 1945 country 
1930 rate 
: Percent ad valorem 
Per. 505 | 
Lactose (milk sugar) —--—______ _ 50 50 NEW ZEALAND 


Comment 
Lactos ey alo known as milx sugur, is a white powder or white crystalline 
material obtained from milk (whey), It is used chiefly in pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions and in infant foods, since 1743, considerable quaitities or Lactose have 
in 


been consumed in the manutacture of the new drug, penicillin. 
Domestic production of lnctose, which is located principally in New York and 
6, California, declined from about 6 i iad lon pouncs in 1937 to approximately 5 miilion 
pounds in 1939. Since 1943, when production was estimated as 7.6 million pounds, 
the domestic output has increcsed threefold to an estimated quantity of 23 million 
> pounds in 1946, due chicfiy to its increased use as a raw material in the manu— 
facuure of penicillin, 


United States imports of lactoge rinecirally from Canada, during tne years 

He fig ? > 
1931-34 averaged 53,400 pouncs annuelly. Since 1934, imports have been less tnan 
$40 in value in any one year except in 1943 when 246,000 pounds, valued at 4:32,000, 
were entered as general imports from New Zealand. 






































TALLOW, INEDTRLE 





/Btat. import class (1939): 0815.6 





us 
United States production, exports, end imports, 1937-39 «nda 1943 ¥: 
» ne 


| | 





recente opie it Sit 1.5) ec emnnies Sesnenbme echoes Hen + gpeevon eraneerenées eo 



















































| ‘ | Imports for consumption from— ihe 
-* y ees Domestic Seat tee ee Sere a So ee eee eet ee nee Sa Ms 
os eer | Production \ gi etal Janta ya lon 
| exports countries AUS STRALIA | Canada | ae ZEALAND 
Quantity (1,000 pounds). 
eee! ee aa) BRS area | oy an a pele 
1938 - At 5 286 | Lee 1, 229 209 1 802 ' 84 | 
a 1939 - 602, SO77 4 2042 | Ba 1,496 | 493 Chas 208 | 
1943 - 946,058; 2/1,02, |3/32,651 | 7,873 | eh >. 2,383 eae 
‘ae knbey A) 2) SEE Ce EROS 
eee rie | Velie (1000 dollars) oho nn 
1937 - Not: Si hes 206 } 0 sae DO) Ee | hee 
ieee | nvaile | ee ace ie 7 Ne aaa i 
Bet 939 able | ee are Lee 4 9 1 Gh /4 ae 
3943 - | 2/ 112 a/ ey 164 | 502 | ee 128 | | Tienes 





‘a t 
i f ' i 
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: ’ 
Fa asses N oe panlast lot tane apom rhc nc aS ah a propo echt sip a acR CG one oe VAL cu a rig ecaperi r Bp © pos ing fica marae ta Se a 








Lf Includes imports from Urugusy as follows: £431 thousand pounds valued at ; 
- 23 thousand dollars imported in 1937 and 439 thousand pounds valued at 15 thousand 
dollars in 1939. No imports from. that source in 1938 and 1943. | ‘ 
Ng Includes 175 thousand pounds valued st 22 thousand pounds exported under 
_ lend-lease 

3/ Pratveaiy all imports duty-free for Government use. 

Source; Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 











Item United States tariff Proposed 77am 

negotiating ” 

Act of Loh country 4 

as 1930 rate am 
merar. OL Cents per pound “s 
‘Tallow, inedible ——-~--—-------- 4 = iit AUSTRALIA, 
is 1 NEW ZEALAND 


_ I/ Rate reduced in the trade agreement with Argentina, November 1941. 

er 2/ impor t—excise tax originelly 3 cents per pound, effective August 1936, rate 
was reduced to 14 cents per pound in the trade agreement with Argentina. 

© Note.— The ad erates equivalent of the specific duty and of the import—excise 
_ tax on dutiable tellow in 1939 was 120 percent. 


; 4 
Comment 


The United States production of inedible tallow increased considerably afte , 
1937, when domestic herds and total domestic slaughter were recovering from an ; 
effects of the droughts of 1934 and 1936. The output is predominently from widely 
dispersed rendering plants, many of which are owned by the meat packers. The raw 
material is almost entirely shop futs and discarded household fats and garbage. ‘i 
Comparatively little inedible tallow is rendered in the packing plants themselves. i 
Domestic exports amounted to ebout one-tenth of 1 percent of United States pro- 
duction in 1937-39. They normally move chiefly to Cuba, Mexico, and other com tries 
in the Caribbean region, but in 1929 the bulk of the increased exncrts went to ; 
| Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 

i 

The United States has long been on an import basis in inedible animal and 
other fats, but imports of inedible tallow averaged no more than four-tenths of 1 
rcent of production in 1937-39. The sharply higher entries in 1943 were a wir- 
ime phenomenon unlikely to be repeated in time of peace. The imports normally 
er almost entirely from Canada, Australie, New Zealand, Argentin:, Uruguay, and 





The import. situation in inedible 
involving non-—drying inedible oils 
action taken with respect to Teepe tallow s§ 
cerning competing vegetable, marine animal, and fish oils. 


re are WA oils. Any 
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Stat. import classes (1939): 1031.0, and 109.18 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Imports for consumption from-~- 













1 Domestic 


Producti : 
a A exports All 


. Year 





; Ree bs Dominican 
| countries Argentina | “Republic 








Quantity (1,000 tushels (56 .1b.)) 





ig Las 











Value (1,000 dollars) 





1937) 1,368,474 | 3,895! 56,213 | 47 | 50,392 320 
joe | a a3¢. a9 | 14977 | 268 | 15 a | 17h, 
1939 ——-| 1,465,075 | 19,802 | 288 | 188 53... | 42 
1943 --——--| 3,439, 76 | 2/ 6,157 j 359 | 16 aie 4 285 











ents ea grain yiela harvested for all purposes, i. ¢. grain, 


able under abt trade agreement. 
3/ Includes 1,124 thousand bushels valued at 1,153 thousond dollars exported 
under Lend-leese ee 

source: Production from official st=tistics of the U.): &. Departaent of Agri- 
culture; exports and imports from officiel statistics of the U.S. Devartment of 
Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 


negotiating 











country 
Par. 724 
Corn: 1/ 
Pocdsct OPaCiba wee ee) nO CUBA 
Other -—— MPSA EE NES Se cog aE 25 





Cracked corn: . 
Product of Cuba -—-~-~-—~ ——----— 20 L160 CUBA 
Other 5 
1/ Trade agreement with Cuba, effective September ea Hast 
Note.- The ad valor=m equivalents of the duties on tho bove items have been as 
follows ~ productof Cuba: .Corn, 18 percentin 1939, and 3 percene in L945; 
racked corn, 16 percent in 1939. Other than ER of Cuba; Corn, 25 percent in 1939 
and 1L4-percent-in 1943; cracked corn, 3] rercent in 1939 ‘and 21 percant in 1943. 





et ee re ee ee 2 5 ae 


Comment 


The United States is the world's largest producer and normally a substantial 
exporter of corn. Only in years of unusurlily short crops do imports exceed ex- 
ports. Of the tote] producton of corn for al? purposes about 90 percent is hsr- 
vested as grein and 10 percent is used for silage, fodder, etc. In 1937-39 on the 
average about 75 percent of the corn harvested as grein was utilized on fsrms where 
grown and 25 percent or about 574 million bushels was sold. Of this amount sold 
about 76 million bushels was used in the wet milling industry, 41 million bushels in 
‘dry milling, 26 million for alcoholic beverages, 7 million for breakfast foods, and 
the remsinder for feed, export and minor uses. 


ae) 
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CORN—Continued 


In year’ when the United States corn crop is norms] Cuba and the Nominican 


n 
Rerublic are the ne sources of small quantitics a4 corn imported, which 
snter principally into Puerto Pico These imports have no appreciable effect 

inon the average price received be the continentzl corn Decca: In years of 
wunususlly small domestic crops, imports into continental United Stetes have been 
Seon ci hiefly by Argentina. In such a crop year as 1936-37, when the domestic 


é : 
crop was sharply reduced by the drought, imports probably have 2 restraining in- 
Biaias upon the prices received by the growers. Actually in 1936, however, the 
price of corn wes unusunlly high - considerably above parity. 


Corn is one of the ex ‘ou of "besie"™ commodities for which the Government, has 
ommitted itself to supnor the price at not less then 90 percent of parity during 

the "2-year ere ks With the first day of Janusry ivmediately following the 
date upon which" the President or Comrese declares that hostilities have termi- 
nated. The declaration not having been made before January 1, 1946, this com- 
mi tine ds through the year 1948 at least. As shoywm in the tabulation below, 
cc price of corn averaged only 84 percent of parity during 1935-39. By December 
15, 1945, however, the price of corn, without any governmental action to support 
it, had increased to 96 percent of parity or 6 percent above the level which ths 


pe ’ 
Government is oblig:ted to support. 


corn: Avernge prices Saiteiciieas: by farmers, parity prices, end percent 
of parity in srecified periods 











:Averege price : Parity price: Percent 





a aes sper bushel..3 . pex bushel 3; of parity 
VO 6 BO. eee ce ae eee eae 0 O98 a eee 
December 15, 1945 -------------: 1.09 : ReneS : 96 


Imports of corn and cracked corn, by princiral sources, during 1939 are 
snown in the following table; 
Corn and cracked corn: Unitec Ststes imports for consumption, 
by kind, with principsl sources, 1939 











; iets 2 25S Meet yey shite: 
Kind ; Principal sources 
f. VVAdiie U0 ; 
eee eee aa eae les LR Se er nb ee ae a 
Carn ------—-~--~-----—---------- : 281,122: CUBA, #186,364; Argentina, 
f : . - 

: : - $52,697; Dominican Republic 
: 2 827 2G, 


Cracked: corm —-.—_._- 7,238: Dominican Republic, $5,182; 


: : CUBA, #1,891; Canada, 165. 


es of the U. 5S. Department of Commerce. 








GRAPES, OTE’ THAN HOTHOUSE 
Pars Now 142 
UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 
Stat. import class (1939): 1318.5 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 Cite 
: | Sa ey Imports for consumption from—- 
Year | Production; oc ; 1 1 Ar 
| | exports ALT | Argentina| Chile Coe Canada 
sdlbasic ei iusto aN ine kee a Man 6 Si sl on hig 
Ri) aan Quantity (1,000 pounds) ay 
5 Fiera MMOL Ca’ O25 Oh id ie SUED. od ame far ie '< ea et te fe UM RIN ==) eA er “i 
1938 —=7'5,342,000°) "80,166 | 12,870 | 10,608 | 1,398 | 608 a 
ree, Sook | ae es eae dh ke in ge = 
1943 —| 5,940,000 7 46,986 | 3,032. | To. een a is Ps) 
ses 
Value orig 0 aaa 
81 | ATh ody 28 a ~ 
4 493 396 28 5g = 
hy 504, 4,56 34 7 
aes L2é : re. ey 








































lf Cudic feet converted to nounas at the foilowing number of pounds per cubic 
foot: Argentina and Chile, 36; UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 16; Canada, 40; Italy, 40; 
Mexico, 40. 

2f Value at first delivery prune from far 

source: Production from official stat eet. of the Us O. Department of Agri— 
culture; xports and imports from ofiicial stat ed. of the U. S. Department of 


Commerce. 


Tten 





United States tariff Proposed 


negotinting 





Act of 1945 country 
Miele rate 
“Cents per_cubic foot 1/ 
Par, “742 
Grepes (other than hothouse) , in 
PEL cre tes, barrels, or other 
packages: 
Entered for consumption, Feb. 15 a 
to June 30,-inel., in any year 25 er Vos UNION O# SOUTH 
iN ige for consumption July 1 in AFRICA 
ty Year: Glo tte towne Pept... 4, 
ey ———- 25 Re UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 3/ 
1/ Of such bulk or the capacity of the packages, according as.imported. 
2/ Trade Agreement with Argentinas, effective November pIAl. 
af Although listed for both seasons, the Union of ¢ South Africa could hardly 
be interested in the season beginning July 1 as grapes from there have entered only 
during the spring onths. 
Note.- The duty on totel imports in 1939 was equivalent to 18 percent ad velorem; 


in 1943 to 13 percent. 
grapes from each source; 
percent. 


The ad valorem 
on the large 


The specific rate of duty per pound on pripes from differant 
ee } & 
iderably because of different methods 


varies consi 


number of pounds of grapes per cubic foot. 
on grapes from Argentina and Chile was U.7ecent per. pound, 
on grapes from the UNION OF 


per pound; 
and 0.8-cent per pound, respectively; 
specific rute was 9.625-cent p2r pound. 


on gra 


eduival2nt was ap: roximately the same for 
imports from Canada in 1945 it wis about 14 
sources 


+t. 
vii 


of 


of packing anc. variation in 

In 1939, th: specific Tate per pound 
and efter 1941, 0.35-cent 
SOUTH AFRICA, the specific rate was 1.6 cents 


2s from Canada entered since 19/41 the 


GRAPES, OTHER THAN HOTHOUSE-Continued 


Comment 


About 90 percent of the United Stutes grape output consists of the Buropean 
or vinifera type of grape produced in California and to a small extent in Arizona; 
the grapes produced in other Stites consist mostly of the native slipskin type. 
About 65 percent of the production outside of California is located in the Great 
Lakes region in New York, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania; other producing areas 
considerable importance, accounting for about 10 percent of the total output out— 


of 

Sice of California, are in Missouri, Arkansas, and Washington. The output of vini- 
fers grapos in California, represented by a great many varieties, has averaged about 
5S percent raisin Voie viuads 25 percent wine virieties, and 17 percent table varis- 
bLes. This class sification indicates the principal uses to which the thrse groups of 
vinifera varictizs are usually put, but raisin end tible varieties (mainly surplus 
grapes anc cul is) are utilized also for wins, and large quantities of raisin varie— 
ties are annually marketed as table grapes. The eastern slipskin 2rape,-of which 
the Concord is the main v.riety and representative of the typs, is a general utility 


grape used for grapejuice, wine, jellies, jams, and as a table grape. 


WY 
Ky 


In 1938 United St tes exports; consisting entirely of tabls varieties of the 
vinifera typ2, were SO million pounds, or about 10 percent of the production of 
California table varisties. The eagtern or siipskin grape was not sxported. About 
60 percent of the exports were taken by the United Kingdom and Canada. In 1939 
exports to the United Kingdom ceased because of the embargo placed by that country 
on imports of fresh fruits. Other important export markets for fresh grapes before 
the war were Mexico, Philippine Islands, Sweden, Cuba, Brazil, Norway, Finland, New 
eealand, und British Malaya. During the war, the only foreign markets of importance 
; were Guhaea ane iescico. 


Foreign production of grapes is virtually all of the vinifera or Kuropean type 
ana is largely concentrited in a few regions where the climate is favorable for this 
type of grape, namely, in the Mediterranean region, Argentineé-Chile, Australia, 
@nd South Africae. United States production constitutes only ahout 6 percent of 
world production. The bulk of world production, especially in the Mediterranean 
region of Europe, gocs into bagi but-in- the outlying districts as in australia, 
South Africa, and Iran, most of the grapes are dried tases raisins or currants. Fresh 
grapss are usually marketed locally, and internstional trade in table grapes is re- 
stricted largely to shipments from the Mediterranean eoigewien to the industrial 
regions of central and northern furope, end to shipments of out-of-—season grepes. 
from the Southern Hemisphere to furope and the United States. 


In the period following World War I, the United States ae eee of fresh grapes 

were of considerable importance. They consisted of Italian wins grapes, Spanish 

ble grapes (Almerias), anc Concords from the Niagara Peninsule in Canada. The 
slian wine grspes and the Concords from Caneda were Shipped -+here to take advan-— 
tage of the high prices of th: early prohibition period and ceased after a few years 
The Spanish Almerias, which had been very popular in the United States for more than 
20 years, were barred in 1923 by the quarantine against th: Mediterranean fruit fly. 
Although th: quarantine was modified ar 193 4on AMDOTUS. Gf the Spanis h Alm:rias soon 
ceased entirely. During the 1930's (with the exception, of the short-lived imports 
from Spain) virtually ail imports ee of out-of-season grapes of the Huropsan 
type from Argentina, Chil2, and South Africa: During the war imports from these 
Sources ceased. In 1937 and 1938, imports of out—of-—seuson grapes from the Southern 
Hemisphere averaged less than 2 percent of the California production of table varic— 
ties and were equivalent to about 17 percent of the exports. 


Imports of table grapes from the Southern Hemisphere arrive during th3 late 
winter and early spring months (February—June) when the season for grapes of the 
seme type from California is about closed. Although Emperor table grapes from 
California were at one time held over in cold storage until spring, this pr:ctice was 
discontinued as unprofitable some years ago, anu out-of-season Prone were no longer 
directiy competitive with the Celifornia table grape Crop. Qn the other hand, « «« 
imports, from Canedn, which sntered in lar rge Quantities during the wer, enter at New 


39 


ee 


GRAPHS, OTHER THAN HOTHOUSE-Continued 


York and Michigan from about Septemher 15 to November 15, the season of the domestic 
Concord, with which they are directly competitive. 


2 4 


The table which follows shows United States production and impo 
the only source, of eastern or slipskin grapes, and a comparison of 
prices and Canadian export prices, before and during the war. 


ts from Canada, 
domestic farm 


Rastern slipskin grapes: Comparison of production and imports, . 
quantity and value; average 1937-39 and annual 1942-46 





: Production 1/ : Imports 2 








HE 





Foreign va lue 
2 000 pounds: Totnl ;Cents 


3 
/ 


Quantit Farm velue Sidaci Quantiy 
1,900 pouncs:Cents per Ib Cubic fest 










er 2bs 





ee —3 : H H : : 
937-393 Se Th 3 Savy : 2 on aS neues - 

ge : : : 4 : : 
1942 --: 319,000 : 209 : SPAS ee Ser Ste Ses Laws 1.9 
1943 --: 2293 600 : Led, : BO LSS LEO Ro. hy AS S9bG 0? Poe 
1944 --3 27%,, LOO : 4.8 ¢ 435778 3 ee Oe Re) eked goes Pare 
1945 —: LisgdOO ¢ pare : 208; 710) 3 RO I5E AOL gS Aas 
TOG a8 25LOO0 4 1.5 : LO 201. it 6,689 3 263,560 ee 





Ly Great Lakes States - New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. 

a/ Imports from serps only. 

3/ Price deliv2red at the factory is usually about $5 per ton, or 0.25-cent per 
pound, higher. 

Bie Awe ng feet converted at 40 pounds 

Source: Production from officiel dea tistics OF “ne Us Ss ee of Agri- 
Pilaicck , ammonites from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


It is not possible to determine accurately the effects of the 50-percen 
tion in the duty on out-of—season Be apes from the Southern Hemisphere, aie uetire 
November 1941 under the Trade Agreement with Argentina, because of the disturbed 
Fine conditions arising out of i war. Out-of-season grapes are a luxury 

oduct with a limited market, snd the ad valorem eouivaient of the reduced spe- 
ee rece Of duly ge Low. The recuetion will probably have no effect on imports 
while prices remein nigh and compsretively little effect when prices drop to more 
normal levels 


eg 


= 


In periods of high prices for grapes in tne United States, such as during the 
past 2 or 3 years, the ad valorem eauivalent of the present duty on grapes imported 
during the domestic season (from Canada) is so low (less then 15 percent) as to * 


a 
have little, if any, effect upon the vclume of imports. jie) 
on the other hand, the ad valorem equivalent of the duty is iciently high 
(around 30 ee as to have an eppreciable effect upon imports. Thus during 
the period 1926-41, when dome ee prices were low, imports from donne were nil, 
but during 1920-22 and during 1942-46, when prices were high, imports were 
substantial. 


iods of low prices, 
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Par. No. 744 

40 CANADA 
UN.of SO.AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.62 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





i 








Imports for consumption from-- 


UNION OF jon Bx 
SO. perenne! TRALIA | Chile 


Domestic 
exports AUT 
countries 









Production 
CANADA 









Quantity (pounds) 


1937 51,929 527 | 6,200,716 ae | aN | x | oN eee 
1938 nea 8,695,985 oa eae, 0 flee 2 
1939 |54,431,032 | 5,936,807 ee N Nee Nor idee 
1943 ieee 18,374,609; 1,236 | eg Ee E {1,236 
$ 4 : 
Bia | Value (dollars) _ 
Ba lhl 72,890 17° 515,597 - | N x | N Fee 
1938 Neds 640,812 = 0 0 6) =~ 
Shoe ae tee Lye, 858, 205, Aas | 5B ae Mae eee 
| | l 





1/ Includes 17,440,138 pounds valued at 62,686, 67d, exported under lend-lease, 
source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
: negotiating 
Yok ore? @ 4945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Pare 745 
Peaches, dried, desiccated, or 
evaporated —--—----~---——-------- 2 2 


CANADA, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRIG 
AUSTRALIA 
Note.-— The rate of 2 cents per pound on the small imports from Chile in 1943 was 

equivalent to 12 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


In the United States, where about 10 percent of the peach crop is dried, pro- 
duction of dried peaches is almost wholly confined to California. The principal 
foreign producing countries are Argentina, Chile, Union of South Africa, and 
Australia. In the years immediately preceding the war, tnese four countries pro- 
duced about 15 percent of the world total and the United States, 85 percent. 


Among the dried fruits, United States exports of peaches are relatively small, 
only about 10 percent of the output being cold in foreign markets, The best export 
markets have been Canada, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and 
Denmark. There have been no imports for many years, except for insignificant 
quantities attracted by high prices during the war. The foreign export surplus 
has been so small that even in the United Kingdom and Canada, where Australia and 
South Africa have enjoyed tariff preferences, the United States has been almost 
the only source of imports, 


In the trede agreement with Canada, BER ON January 1936, the Canadian duty 
on dried are was lowered from 25 to 22% percent, and the same rate continued 
in the azreement of 1939. In the agreement with the United Kingdom, effective 
January 1939, tne duty was reduced from 10s6d. to 7s per hundredweight (equivalent 
to a reduction from approximately 25 percent to 17 percent ad valorem). Neither 
the Canadian nor the United Kingdom reduction resulted in larger exports. 





uN. 
AUSTRAL A 
PEACHES, PO BP.ASOD Of PoesayD? (CANNED) 


Stet. import cl:ss (1939): 133.65 


(Oe ctates production, e..portn, ond) impo. tr, L272 29 


anlar om ety Imports for consumption from—— 
roduction 2 ; All . : ae . 
lexports - ; CANADA China 
countries 























: 3 
1937 - [611,823,000] 59,543,000 2/ 3,855 N 
mao 38 — |} nea. 86, 235,00 2,883 617 1,780 6) a 
1939 - | 564,640,000] 91,769,000 5,400 | 4,132 1,200 N -— 
mgos2 | nia. 17,945,000 3A42, 357 | 2,727 nt E 450 
su i | sp hs 


VYalue (dollars) 





1937 — | 40,106,000} 4,566,000 4/ 265 | 5 : N =e 
—-1938- | nee. 5,516,000 288 "19 72 | 0 3 
_ 1939 - | 31,255,000}, 5,647,009 418 | 340 65 N ae 
1943 - | na. b 2,037,000, 2/22, 336 | 516 | ely E 26 


j ' H 





_-—s«CD/ Includes 2,340 pounds ee ae at #150 from Hong Kong. 

, 2/ Includes 15,560,312 pounds valued at 1,763,584 exported under lend-lease. 
> 3/ Includes 121,992 pounds valued at %38,'713 imported *rom Mexico, and 19,188 
pounds valued at ‘:3,079 from Argentine. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Item United States tariff Proposed ees 

negot tiatin ing \ ae 

Key. OF A945 country : 
: s 1930 rave Tate 


Percent ad va. igen 





= ‘a 
DePar. 745 A 
Peaches, ***, prepared or + 
preserved (except dried, i 
desiccated, or evaporated) , bs 

and n.s.p.f. ————_--_ a0 35 CANADA, UN. OF : 

S. AFRICA, 4 

AUSTRALIA’ , 

Comment e 

The peach is ‘the moet popular of the domestic canned fruits and production is i 

far greater than that of any other canned fruit except pineapples (Hawaii) with 
Rats cn it competes for first place. Between 20 sand 25 verceent of the United i: 


' States crop is canned. California usually produces about 95 percent of the onut— 
. of canned peaches; other producing States of considerable importance are 

- Washington, Michigan, Oregon, and Georgia. Refore the war the United States sup- _ 
plied 85 percent of the world's output; Austrelia, 9; and Cenada, 3 percent; 
since, however, Canadian cutput has doubled. Other foreign preducers of some 
importance are Argentina, Chile, Union of South Africa, Italy, France, China, 
_ Japan, and Mexico. 


< 
~ Me < 
Ct ae 
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In 1937-39, 10 to 15 percent of the domestic output wes exnorted. The United 
Kingdom tock 87 percent of the exports; other important markets were the Nether- 
lands, France, Belgium, Ireland, and Sweden; exports went to virtually every 
country in the world. Although the United ic took such large avantities 
from the United States before the wer, only 62 percent of its total imports were 
from this country and 38 percent from Britian? sources, mostly Australie. No 
concession on canned peaches was granted by the United Kingdom to the United 

tes in the trade agreement of 1939. In 1937-39 only 6 nercent of the Canadian 
ports of canned peaches, which averaged nesrly 5 million pounds in 1936 and 


. 
i 
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PEACHES, PREPARED OR PRESERVED (CANNED) ~Continued 


1937, came from the United States. Most of the imports were from Australia 
which entered at a lower rate of dvty than those from the United States. Al- 
the ough the a duty on canned peaches from the United Stetes was reduced 
from 5 to 34 cents per pound in the trade agreements eff ective in 1936 and 1939, 
_.6xports-from-- the United States to Canada declined as’that country became more 

ond tore self-sufficient. In 1937 Canada began to export canne ed peaches, prin- 
“ideally to the United Kingdon, but continued to _import (although in smaller quan— 


tities) | chiefly from Australis. 
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FRESH PINEAPPLES 
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Stat. import classes (1939): 1308.0, 1308.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





i : Poe ie Cnn / = Bi CO POPS Ore 18 Ns Pr a ee os Fk Seed Oe 
: . yy Ss t, io ie) ms +5 2 & Pan, 
Produc— Domestic: |. Imports ft or consumption . ie — ae 
)\ a = : : 
exports All CUBE , mainican it TSH 5 


es | Mec 
| tion 1/ | eae: : G | Mexico ee 





Year 








Dom 
Republic {. akan 
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Dume stepuirereseee 40 ssa: += enn we smmeneetatD peqwqesees sesths ayes (GB ts termes ite * 90 










PEELE om OU ETA LES) ogo Gn UN heme 

en tl SOd a] 329 | Z i 
Lee. cies ata Viky i UBiLon | eee Vol 
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Lue { #2208 8 ae il. all Se A ae 
[eh RGR MeOH BF 6 Shah atl 1 
he Daas see Paes | ener Mee 
BON) ioc eeke 7) oa 116 fa Mame 
| PB mot) BEES B94 | 1,040 | 642 | ae: rit Ne A 
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wy United States production es taken as the sum of the shipments rrom Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii to the mainland of the United States; does not include about 19 
thousand crates annually produ ooste in Florida. 

af Combined imports of pineanples in crates and in bulk. bulk shipments con- 
verted to crates at 30 Dense DEES per crate for all countries excent Mexico; con- 
version rate lor imports from Mexico, 12 pineapples per crate. 

3/ Other than Bermuda, Barbados, Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

















Item United States teriff Proposed 
; negotiating 
peu Os, 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 7417 Cents per crate of 2.45 cu. ft. 
Fresh pineapples, in crates: 
Product of Cuba - 40 L- 20 CUBA 
Other than Cuben product --—— 50 R/ 35 UNITED KINGDOM 
Fresh pinesvples in tulk: Cents each 


Product of Cuba - Se 1S 2 0.48 CUBA 
1 s f : , = ee aig 
Other ‘than Cuban product: —-——11-1/6 4f &/10 Not listed for 





consideration 
in proposed 

1/ Trade agreement with Cuba, effective September 1934. negotiations 

2/ Trade agreement with Haiti, effective Jume 1935 and subsequently bound in 
trade agreements with Honduras, Guatemuls, Coste Rica, United Kingdom, and Mexico. 

Si Trade agreement with Mexico, effective January 1943, which automatically 
reduced the rate to Cuba to 0.48 cent each; Guban procuct previously reduced to 
1/2 cent: each in trade agreement with Cuba, effective September 1934. 

Lf Reduced from 11/6 cents each- to 0.9 cent sach in the trade reemen ane 


a 
3° 99 


® 
3 
ry 
va 


Haiti, e effective June 1935, which rate was subsesuentiy boumd in 6 
with Honduras, Guatemala, and Costa Rica. Reduced to 0.8 cent e&ch in aN pais 
agreement with Mexico, effective Jsanue ry 1943. ey x 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalents of the above duties were as follows ir 1939 and 
1943: 


Fresh pineapples in crates: 
Product of Cuba 
Other than Cuban product 

resh pineapples in bulk: 
Product of Cube ~- 5 
Other than Cuban product : 2 9 








1 
20 12 





OL 
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FRESH PINEAPPLES—Con tinued 


Comment 
Refore the war, Unite A bg iaa: consumption of pineapples in the fresh state 
Wee ven ths ecuivelont of about 2 million craces annuzily. About 30 percent of 
this corsair or wifes “600,000 crates, was supolied.by shipments 3 from Puerto 
Rico und Hawaii, of which Pnerto Rico supplicd 80 percent. Florida suppii ad 
about 10,000 crates annually, or one-helf of 1 percent. Although total procuc- 
of ti is 


i 
vv. 

= f : ’ 5p Le Praeakh DAanaAn} % Pa) ylr ZS 
canned or astro ence into juice and not available for the fresh pinespple narket, 
whereas most of the production of Puerto Rico berore the wer was shipped fresh. 


tion of oinezpples in Hawaii is equal to shout 20 million crates, ino 
i 


Cuba and Mexico were the orincinal foreign sources. Cuba supplied /O per- 
cent. of the impovke, most of which were in crates, and Mexico supplicd 30 percent, 


neerly all of which were in hulk. During United States participation in the war, 
the supply of fresh oineapples was greatly redveed as a result of the shipping 
shortage. The sharp decline in imports from Cube, — hed heen supplying about 
half of consumption, occounted for most of the decr i aan aa ce Hawaii 
were slso mach reduced and those from Puerto Rico dis sa im- 
ports from Mexico, however, which could be transported by Lend, «lmost doubled 
during the war. 


The duty of 0.8 Con each on pineapples in bulk has favored bulk shipments 
from Mexico. The Mexican vincepples sre very large, 12 to the crate, the ecuiva- 


es from Mexico thus being dutiable at only 9.6 cents, 
the duty would be 35 cents. With Cuban oineapples 
a bulk shinments, as with 30 pineapples per cratc, 
bulk ei aoa iitle ae the ei of 0.48 cent per pinexpple, tho rate in bulk would be 
i4.4-cents per std quivalent compared with 20 cents for those packed in crates, 
or..equal to (0.67 cont eac 


Lent-of «a rp aa “yan 


os 


United States consumption of fresh pineanples veried little in the 20 years 
before the war, alt ere was some tendency for it to follow changes in con-— 
sumer income. Arter the war, it appears probable that shipments from mae 

ico will be resumed within the prewar Limits and thet those from Hawaii me 
increase. consicerably because of the great increase in the population cf the 
Pacific Coast States. At present rates of duty, on the cther hand, imports from 
Cuba, although they may be affected somewhet by variations in consumer income, 
would probably about keep pace with the increase in population, hut those from 
Mexico would vrovably continue to increase as they are low in price and suitable 
for canning in the United States ' 


a 


Fresh pineapples, in erates end in, bulk: United States production, 
‘ports, and imports, 1939 
























; : ibe imports for consumption from-- 
7 agi Hamankec av Imports for consumption from 
Item :Procuction: — eg Att : CUR: est, Fes ene espe , 
exports he BA Mod E 
: : “:coumtries : ide Suit oe aay sRepublic 7 Oncure 
LL CL I OC EL GE Se 
. Pineapples in crates 
Number of ¢ : : 3 : : : 


CRE L meas 





: Pineapples in bulk 
N None “s" Notre“: 3,937,774:  233,05025 3,675), 37s ees, 540) ene 
Valuo ———: None : None : $125,508: $5,536: $116,303: $2,4380% 181 
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Stat. import cless (1939): 133.67 


United States production, exports, snd imports, 1937-39, and -LS43 
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Imports for consumption frem-— 


Czecho— | CANLDE UNION oF . 
A ! + “ t PRINS phe 2 i oa 
countries! slovakia | SO APRICA 


ee 


WOM ; Quantity (1,000 pounds) ll ad 
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4 ( ay e i * rs i 7 us 
193 | eae ee BOG a ; od | N iN 
1938 + Gh3,000 Ce oe an ge 2 oe, peg LUG 
1939 : | lo 7200 ps 6 ) cen | a Te oT N | N | N 
19H cicbite ByBOO nn) AY 9525604 3/ 19 : . | Balk. aterdeee eed i 
I t j ve : ee : 
saiarae ite oo eas Le eee einer Se es PE ere Se eS EE TRE ed oneecews 
| Veiue (1,909 dollars) 
i EE cons on 
1937 +1 Pe ah Onc ae AR Nees NE eG N a | oN 
1935+) P22 | Sa ia lS Meg ee ae Bs lagi § 
1939 ay NT ee s | i Pe Ler ny 
19Loe Bloggy? Boe FSS o i B fe E 
' : : i : i 


1/ Switzerland was the second source, 

2/ Includes’ 4,081 thousand pounds, valued st 553 thousand dcilars exported under 
lend—lease. 

3/ Imported from Chile, 

af Less than $500, 

Source: Production cuantities from Leciduous 


en ew gee tee 























ruLt Stebisties, Glannini 
Foundition of Agriculturse1 Economics; valine from packers! quotations on Choice 
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Zz as 
Northerns; sxports and imports from official statistics of the U. &. Department 
of Commerce. 
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Gants 
Pan. 49 
Pears, cried, desiccated, or 
evanorated -------—--—-~—-~—--------~ 2 Z CANADA, UNION OF 
SOULS AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 
Note.- The duty on the small totel imports in 1937 was equivelent to 19 percent 
Aad Vaiorem,. 
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States is produced in 


hx 
post 
rr 
eee 
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Virtually the entire drie? pear pack. o: tne: 
California. Provuction inareesed considerably aiter 1950, rising trom an annual 
verage of 8 miiliton pounds in 1921-30 to il miblicn pounds in 1931-49. After 
1939 the pack dec linec to an aver. “f° iilion pounds annually as a consequence 

of a sharp drop in exports owing 


Statistics of world production and trade in dried pears ua 

the United States is knovn to be the cnief exporter. South A rica end Au 
ship reietively small enentities to Great Britisn wher. they benefit by ta 
pes kadebtet Considerable quantities of dried pears are exported from Ltugoslavia 
ana Czechoslovekia, chiefly to neighboring countries with occasional small shi 
to the United States, The Government of Argentina has urged tn= expansion cf the 
dried pear industry in that country, and production hes more than dounicd in t 
last decade. Argentina may be in a position to offer serious compebition to the 
United States in Buropean markets in the future, 


Va 

The most important European 
France, the Nethsriands,.and the 
areas for fruit. : 


Export markets have been of 


3o00ut two-thirds of production. . 


Five Buropean countries--Germany (before 1933), France, Sweden, t 


and the United Kingdom accounted 
the United States. The bulk of 


Imports of dried pears have 


, L6 


DRIED PEARS-—Continued 


consuming areas are Great Bbrital 
Scandinavian countries, eli of 


n, Germany, 
wnich are deficit 


sh primary importance to‘domestic producers. of dried 
pears. During the 1930's average annual exzorts of around 7 million pounds were 
In.1949 and 1941 exports d opped to less than-2 
million pounds’ for each year but rose merkedly since thereafter as large shipments 
wore inade to members of the United Nations..mder provisions of the Lend Leasee Act, 


ne Netherland: 


for over 80 percent of. the prewar exports from 
the remainder went to other European countries. 


been insignificant, consisting of specialties in 
response to the demand of a limited. fancy trade. ) 


Dried pears are among the least popular of the dried fruits in the United 
States, whereas they are highly esteemed in Europe, Thsre is a lerge surplus 


production in the United States which normally finds 


countrics. 


a ready market in furopean 
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Par. No. 749 
CANNED P&CRS CANADA 
UNION Of SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 
Stat. import class (1939): 133.69 


United States producticn, exports, and imports, 1957-39 and 194 


a ee a eas ; 
_ re ae act ae 
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Imports for consumption from— 








| 
{ . 
‘ p titans © ,MMoMestc: ps i NIGH OF } 
tear POGUCTLOD, | q me : NOL | arena 7s 
| exports fll CANADA *1  Chin@® lag) apptca | AUSTRALIA 
countries! SO. APEECA 





Say 


: Quantity (pounds) 
1937 —| 206,644,000} 63,068,000 1/ 2,724) 25 
1938 - Neds 77,610, 00 1,086 100 | 
1939 -|207,578,000| 77,795, 00 2” a11 640. | 96 
i194 Has, 907 ,é 50014A7, £56;0) 304 ay 20,650; ts 037 | 











Wo 


OQ 
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(i Eh es 








Vaan Ir Vis ~ 
Value (dollars 


ee 
| 
| Gy 
1937 -| 15,037,000! 4,549,000 2/ 1621 





id ee de Cee 4 ‘ | 9 IN _ 
1938 - nee. eee 15 36 | 0 é 
1939 -| 15,644,090! 2/ 108) 3, | 9 N | Z 
1943 - s eee 5f 69 94,5 | i, 609 | = ! E 39 
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V/ Includes 2,616 pounds valued at 153 dollars from Hong Kong. 

Z2/ Includes 75 pounds valued at 15 dollars from Syria. 

3/ Converted from cang of 40 pounds each. 

we Includes 15,905,900 pounds valued at #1,875,000 exported under lend-lease. 

5/ Free for Government use, 11,106 pounds, es a BL, 544 imported from Canada; 
also includes dutinble imports of 8,531 pounds, valued at ‘31,300 from Argentin-. 


ree: Production for 1943 from National Canners Association; other deta from 
‘icial statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
nenotiaving 
Act of 1945 country 
1939 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Pears, prepared or preserved other- 
wise than dried, desicceted, or 





evaporated >* Ne GeDe x Ge eee sort a Sis: 35 a CAN: A DA, 
UNION Ox SG. AL AIC ja 
APRICA, 
AUE ogg: RALTA 
_Comment 


Approximately 85 vercent of the comestic canned pear cutput is produced on the 
Pacific coast and the remaincer in elas: nordering the Great Lakes, with some pro- 
duction in Georgia. In the ‘-year period 1940-44 production increased about 30 
percent over the preceding 5-year sek d 1935-39. Part of the increase may be 
attributed to the virtual loss of the dried pear export market in the early 1940's 
which compelled ea shift to canning id of es formerly dricd. 


The United States supplies over three-fourths of the world's pack of canned 
pears, Australia 12 percent, and Canada 8 percent. The letter two countries 
emerged during the 1936's as potentially strong competitors of tne Unitad States 
for the United Kingdom msrket, which was taking virtually our entire exports. 
Despite the teritf preference enjoyed by Canada and Australia in the United 
Kingdom, the United States’ share in the United Kingdom trsce has been well 
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ANNED PRARS-—Continued 
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Nts 


4 


lity of its canned pene - in pre- 
bout 25 percent of the demestic pack of carnmed pecrs wa Ss exported. 


meintained, princinelly oecause of the high cua. 
wer yeors, & 


-YImports of canned pears inte the Uni 
; 


ted States have been insignificant. 
wth cuantities enter sp 


onse to the demand of a limited 


specialty. trade. 


Par. No. 763 


49 eee 
NEW ZEALAND 


WHITE AND LADINO CLOVER SRED 


Stat. import class (1939): 2405.5 


United States production, exrorts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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~ ' , | _. Imports. for consumption 4 from—— 
' roauc— omestic : tT Un ea ah ine - ——— ~ 
Year tion 2/ : exports eee een ey Hungary la Czecho=-") New 
| | countries | and Danzig ae !Slovakia j Zealand 
th So te oe ___ Quantity (pounds) 
Bor “Tad a aii 
1937 600,000 | Not | 2FHO TOOL d Ly S5Gsh22 ih. 210,456 | 169,242 Lea 
1938 575,000. | mriah tie 4 PbB2 39321 1, 396,902 | 378,728 | 323,989 | 4,944 
1939 969,009 | or (1,516,589 | 854,857 | 36, 389 141,025 |: BBG276 
SHAS 12 055,000-: frei by 186,622.) mo | . - | 130,622. 
obit? (Value dollars) | 
1938 Nitec selon qth Geel onePimeeeaps t ALANORS fneBEsO57«l wy. 88, 082 fn manda ne 
1938 ated dtd cece owe a kboohan ARORA! iT OsBOOnie't’ HP 9OGA: Vio WOOL 
clan. ees adil bin cere 138, 226 | 218,530, 131,364} 32,517 | 13,618 
1943 | io eis 680 | - | is. ~ : se 
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1/ Believed to be prac ically a all white clover seed. 

2/ Includes ladino ie seed amounting to 300,000 
the period 1937-39, and 345,000 pounds in 1943. . ' 

sources Proauction from official statistics of the U. S. eee of. 
Agriculture; imports from officiel ath ti wtdna. is) he U. S. Department of 
Commarce, 


pounds annually during 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating _ 
Act. of 1945 country _ 
1930. rate _ 
Cents ver 1b. 
Par. 763 
White and ladino clover seed ------- 6 6 NEW ZEALAND 


Note.— The duty on total imports in 1939 was eouivalent to 21 percent ad 
valorem. 


Comment 


White clover is a small low-—srowing clover used, normally in association 
with grass, for pasture and lawms throughout most of the cooler portions of the 
United States where sufficient soil moisture is available. Its ex 
hardiness nakes it varticularly useful as a pasture crop in areas where red and al- 
sike clovers will not thrive.once the plant is established in a locality it 
propagates by means of creeping stolons end seeds; consequently most of the 
grorth commonly found in pastures, road-sides, and out-of-the way rnlaces is 
"volunteer." WNearly all of the commercial seed supply is sold for use in lawmm- 
grass mixtures. 


as 
oe 


4 
2 
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Ladino clover is a "giant" strain or variety of white clover, used prin- 
ipally for pasture but also for hay. On favorable soils--it reauires an ample 
and continuous supply of moisture throughout the growing season—it is suthorita- 
tively reported to be one of the best and most productive pasture crops avail- 
able, capable of carrying 30 to 40 percent more livestock than alfalfa, or red, 
alcike, or white clover, and 8) percent more then bluesrass, the standard 
pasture grass. Ladino clover is a comparatively new crop in the United States; 
it was rs into this country from Italy in 1912 and has attained its 
present considerable importance as a farm crop here within the past two decades, 
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WHITE AND LADINO CLOVFR SEED-Continue 


Fhits clover is..one cf the highest, priced gf, the common clover seeds. In 
January 1939 a large Baltimore seed firm quotec it at &44-¢45 per 100 pounds, as 
compere. aith a #18-42 9-50 greasy red’ clover, “€15.50-£16.50 for alsike 


—- 
A 
3 


ciover, “and 23-828 for- domestic rified-origin alfalfa seed. The foreigh-grown 
“Hite clover séed. has sencrally mers clean and of sood quality. The prices cf 
_ladino sesdi have usually been mach higher tnan those of white clover. The August 
1945. cuotations-of the afore-mentioned firm were sigmoi LOO” pourids for white — 
and £1385 par 100 poun’ds for ladino seed, The secds the two kinse of clover are 
peecticelly identical in appearance. 


ron. 


Prior .to korld Yar II the consumption ‘of white and ladino clover seed in the 
ound nds annually. The bulk 


‘United States averaged at million te 2.5 million pou 
of “the consumption has always consistec or white clover see 


rh 


Gc 


u 4 
The production in this country of white ciover seed deciined sterdily from 
the late 1929! through 1938;- in the-samca pertod the “production of” ladine sesd, 
finereasce, «With th» outbreak of the European wer, and the conscquent shutting 
off of imports from Furope, then the prineipel source,’ domestic production of 
beth kinds inercased sharply. For 1946 the total domestic outnut was estimeted 
at 4 million pounds; 3.1 million for white *sne’0.9 enti for ladino. rhite ; 
clover .seed.is-producedumosthly ine Idaho, Viscornsin, “Téermmessee, “MiSsissippl ,. 


Louisiana, and Qregon; dadino se+d in Californie, SLIT and Idsho. 


The impovts, . eee) ee as white and ladino clover seed e bel ieved to’ con- 


+ 


sist almost entirely of white clover seed. PP ur uo eles en Ps impcrts were 
hish relative to domestic production. During the period 1929-39 they usually 
ranged betreen 1 million and pee See nounds annually, which was larzer than 


+ J +. 


domestic production—~in some yerrs such larger. In tne first helf of the 1930's 


r 


‘a Th i § mee Cy ry "s 2 mt Pp are a h-- Th €. a ota Q i “| 
Germany was the erage) 2, Tollovec by Poland-Danzig; during the second 
ave Erg 
ae 


nalf of the decade vas first and Hungary second. Yhen-Buropean 
hut Lumps ad, By 1941 substantial cuantities were 
oe from New Zealand, = ntry which theretotore hed supplied only neg- 
lieib lé quantities. In 1924 one amounted to 1.2 million pounds, nearly all 
of it from New Zealand, 
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NETHERLANDS 


‘i UPHOLSTERY CLOTHS BELGLU 
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Stat. import class (1939): 3078.0 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
| Imports for consumption from— 
‘ z “ | Domestic |} Cases, rey mst Se To ee tee eae ean 
Year | Procuction b exports All Scie, wee Oe Wee. NETH SR 
pun a Italy {| BELGIUM ! yspag : a 
lala fingdom LANDS 


fcountries 























—_—— 


—Suantity (scuere yards) 


po ot kinte omen mT oe Te ees ee ae 








| mn . ac Maieiaie s\n ole 
ue i: ene H s ’ i | 
937 nea Peryce 964 agai | 7 | i 
Lasoo. 4. Nats 529,325} RR ae 
¢ Be : S Foie to : 4 j ! 
1939 alee 1350 408) ee |: : : 
$943 4), webs | 4,839,827! ; | 
| - Value Gol Lars) ENE ark iia by sath) ye eee 
! i 4 ; 
1937 | nea. 234,,49511,411,701 945 717 233 03% sis Wie 5136 
1938 bp Medes 198, 9911, OL0,440 |; 688,246 1 182,823 | (04j;473 te 
$39. 7 35500 ovo! 429, 918/1, 099,544 VEG4 S922 74 230,308 iG. gee" ah 
' lal H ' ) r 
1942 vo eA tes 305 075 | 20,911 | - | 226 4p Y20079 ~ 
: u BN SE pe RU ao Ua aide BP, Bp ie cl eine ne ae PREECE WEN CAE eek RR ALE 8 
1l/ Tapestries only; value estimated. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted, 
ltem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1330 rate 





Percent 


Par. 908 
Tapestries and other Jacauard— 
figured upnolstery cloths (not 
including pile fabrics or ved 
ticking) in the piéce or 
otherwise, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton or other 


ad valorem 


vegetable fiber ---~-----~---~---- 55, a5 BELGIUM,. 
NETHERLANDS 
Comment 
Jacquard-woven fabrics for upholstery purroses ually have patterns of much 


Ts 


+o. 


porate 


The mejority are heavy 


larger size and more ¢ 
dress use, 


char 


acter then 


thos Se 


i te fabrics 


oven fabrics for 
such as tapestries, 


eS UEraG—wWo 


brocades, brocatelles, and damasks, out sow are PLE bape eit curtain fabrics such 
as madras muslin. Tapestries, the most distinctive of the heavy fabrics, are 
yarn—dyed cloths woven with two or three wares anc fillings. Mills making 


acquard—vove sry fabrics use a wide 
Jacquard-vwoven upholstery fabric 
ply yarns of various counts and color 


these mills purchase their yarns. 


a 
=> 


etna 
Yat LEG 


and materi 


yarns, including single and 
For this reason most of 


ay 


La1S 


Tapestries and similar Jacquard-figured upholstery cloths involve a high per- 


centage of labor costs 


These cloths are mostly 50 or more inches wide and are made 
various sizes and colors, and in many cases of various 
patterns. Innumerabie designs are created 


demand for variety, 
less, are produced of a particular design, 
in the peak year eer was 21 million dollars. 


and do not lend themselves 


each geason (in peacetime) to me 
end in many cases conparatively short lengths, 50 yards or 
The value of United States production 


to or productions 
by weaving yarns of 
materials, in intricate 
et 


mass methods 
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TAPESTRLBG AND OTHaR shinee vii UPHOLSTERY CLOTHS, 
OF VEGETasLE FISER-Continued 


United States imports of tepestries and other Jacquar ra—fi oan 
cloths of vegetable fiber have ener toni consisted of fabrics « le Ssigneds for-sale 
‘in this country at prices considerably above the average for domestic production. 
Imports attained 4 Leno manent about $5,500,%00 in et, and. then. decreased 
to 768,000 in 1932; the walue was §1,100, 000 in 1939 but during the war imports 
dec ae a to negligible amounts. Prewar imports were mo nie from Italy, followed 
oy Belgium and ‘France. 


xnorts have usually ceen substantially less than imperts, witn Canadc 
the principal market. . , 


wD 
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Per. No, LOO: 
; ) : FRANCE 
CRIN VEGSTAL, TWISTSD OR NOT TWISTED bpeannty Movenne, 
(Algeria) 


wn 
my 


Stat. import class (1939).2 3407.0 
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United States. production, exports ,, and LMporve , 1937-39 anc lyf) 
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Imports for consumption from—~ 
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Yen : duet i ’ SEER EEE 
Year Production, | exports ALG.” it PRENGH | Cod oppicwiprty gi) I Sk 
ee VE I ale ; countries nGROCCO i bak, cake Argentina 








Quantity (long tons) 
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t i as ‘ ' 
1937 -—-| oN woe i maercree ro si a EGO” <I eae - 
1938, +I 0 Or | asda 4s BA He FoR | : 
Pe icccnst cd Min plete cone yl gdess Pal fae cecal IG) ia oan Seg gee ey a De ee ig 
1943 ——- i vena 4 Tile Gh Pa tag whee si she 515 
- r — ~. y onrareneretaar aatetpempee deetepemneansaratin : 
: " Yalue (dollars) 
Ao as Bihaeh Rosina Rao oh a EOIN SOUT EMSS EN Mei Ns eR al SEDER 


{ 
1937 - i 244,493 | 241,46) - - 
C998 =< 154,984 | 154,776 208 2 
{ 


1939 =| i 126,424 | 125,698 726 


Se ea E E 1/61,661 | ~ ~ 39,781 
ES aU ae a LT eT RE 4 


1/ Includes 186 long tons, vilucd at $21,880 imported from Spanish Morocco. 
Source: Official statistics of the U.S. Depertment of Commerce. 
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Item _ United States tariff Proposed 
nezotizting 
Act of MSP es country 
1930 rate Sia iee 
Pary TOOL Cents per pound 
Crin vegetal, twistcd or not 
twisted -----------—---~-----+---- 1 i FRANCE 


Note.— The duty of 1 cent per pound on crin vegetal was equivalent, on tot..1 


+ 


imports in 1939, to 90 percent ed valoren. 


Comment 


Crin vegetal, or vegetable hair, is obtained from the leaves of a dwarf fun 
paim which grows wild in Morocco, Algerie, and Tunisia. The palm leaves are 
gathered by natives and taken to the manufacturing centers, wnere they ars separate 
into sir eae somewhat coarser than horsehair. ‘ithe separation is eccomplishec by 
wetting the leaves and then subjecting them to the action of stc+el- oS drums 
an ee ye more modern plants, by means of automatic combing machines. About 225 
pounds of Se leaves are required to procucs 100 pounds of crin vegetal, Sub- 
sequently tne still wet crin vegetal is twisted into a rope-like strand to impart 
a curl, which becomes more or less permanent when th: strend is dried. Crin vcege- 
tal is baled for export in the rope-like form and is openst d (untwisted) and cleaned 
by mechanical processes before it is ready for use. A loss of about 8 percent in 
weight occurs in the opening and cleaning process. It is us oe in the United States 
principally as a filling material in upholstered furniturs ard the twisting above 
mentioned gives resilience, which adds to its value for this use. 


In 1931 the Tariff Commission conducted an investigation, with respect to 
crin vegetal, flax upholstery tow, and Spsanis! nae for the purposes of section 
336 of the Tariff Act of 1930. In that investigation it was found thst in 1930 
the cost of producing crin vegetal wes 3.52 cents per pound, the cost of producing 
flax upholstery tow was 1.65 cents per pound, and the ost of producing Spanish mos¢ 
was &.08 cents per pound. 
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CRIN VAGETAL, TWISTED OF NOT: TWISTED = Continued 


isnte with a Senate solution. . The 


The investigeti Ls Re 
t ontains th: following: 


no was conducted in comp 
Commission's repor tn 


O 
(No. 35, Second Series) 


"The Commission finds it shown by th ¢ imvestigation that tae 
foreign article, erin vegetal, is not Like or similar to the domestic 
articles Sy flex upholstury tow and Spanish moss, for the purpose of 
section 336 of the Ta rit Act, of 1930, and that no basis task for 
a chanze uncer the provisions of that section ie the rate of duty on 
crin vegetal expressly fixed in paragraph LOOL.! 


ie 


uv 
fs 
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Under the Tariff Act of 1913 imports of crin vegetal were ndmittec free of 
duty and averaged 168 40 ng ,tons per year. Under the Terist Act or 19%2e ee the 


imports were dutiable 4 #16, 80 per ton, ‘or an equivalent a0 volorem of apr.roximate— 


ly 35 percent, they increised to an annual average of 6, 742 Long tons. 


Pam, No. 1205 
55 CHINA 


BROAD SILKS FRANCE 


(This digest covers all of the woven fsbrics wholly or in chief value 
of:silk: which are dutiable under paragraph 1205. Separate cigests 
have been. prepared (and appear in Vol. XII) on the following fabrics 
which are also covered by this digest: (1) All-silk woven fabrics 
valued over $5.50 per pound, bleached, printed, dyed, or colored; and 
(2) silk-mixed fabrics, exceeding 30 inches in width, bleached, 
printed, dyed, or colored, not Jacquard-firured.) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3708.60-3711.73 (entire paragreph) 
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United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
















Country , 1937 . Losescr 1939 is) AOS 
Production = coreg ~~~ +--+ ; eZ 02 Se : Thea : 13, 187, S02 : nea, 
Donenticvesports 4/ ——--s-\2-~ ; Lie, : 99,8702: 103,504: .-45,'766 
Imports for consumption from—- : : : ; 

Lovell sll. esantrices ~~: 2,327,997 : »726,790 °: +19205;248640an 0065, 628 
ne a 1.825, 509 uf DyO%, Q3lwat is 885409902 915,482 
PERO ete tee ty nc ey : 126574504 98,248. : 104,958 1,418 
United Kinedom -------~-~---- : 59.703 ' S7seeo 3 - SOFLBGrs Vetoes 
Switzerland -—--------~----- ; 39 4065+ | B94 SAGs im ,-WRLSs BOOP : 2 ste 
italy -+-------------------- ; Laiyiooes 80,066 : 6G, L677 : 589 
CHINA +----------~-~-------- : 27,9963 22,188..: 26: 910% 35 - 3.3,011 

: Value. (dollars 
Procuction ~—------~------------- : bby Sosa Sole : Nee 334,569,000 <5 mts 
Domestie exports --------------: 186,¢ O93.: 384519003 Leyh TON 2 hae 
Imports for ccnsumption from- : : : | : 

Total all countries --+------: 6,108,305 : 4,740,890 : 3,960,871 : 382,316 

* Japan -------~------~----------- : Be4O1L, O32a00%2, Sie 999 sf th BBSySddes ghf05 303 
FRANCE ~-------=--~- Lona s 939,113.: 684,521 : 94,3675 207 104310 
United Kingdom ------------ : eck Ges eC aa Aisys00 ° 620,302. 2 LOC A27 
Switzerland --------~------- : 301,840. : 208, 396 : SUG.0e? ‘2 9 (0; 0ba 
1 eee eel ote eee : S298 : 359,701 ; . 277,090 : - 6,826 
CHINA -~------------~-~------- : OLecth. * eS ae (boa: 3 62,385 


1/. Quantity reported in yards, converted to pouncs, estimating 5.6 yards to 
the, pound... 

2/ Partially estimated, | : 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. . 


United States tariff .. - Proposed 
Act. of LOAD. neseniauang 
1930. rate . country 


Pereent ad va lorem _ 
Pasi 20a. 
Woven fabrics, not exceeding 30 inches 
ii with: 
Not Jacquard-fisured: 


In the gray,all-silk or silk-mixed -- 60 60 CHINA - 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or coloreds - 
Ajl-silk: | ion. 
Valued #5. 50, or less per pound — 60 § ,, 60 _ CHINA 
Vaiued over {5.50 per pound ------ 60 af A5 | FRANCE, CHINA 
cca tat oe: Nhat fine, Replat eee 60 2/ 50 CHINA 
Jacavard-figured: . — 
In the gray,all-silk or silk-mixed --- 65 65 _ CHINA 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored: 
All-silk: i l . 
Valued $5.50 or less per pound -— 65 ete CHINA . 
Valued over $5.50 per pound ------ 65 L/ 5 FRANCE, CHINA 
Silk-mixed ----------------~-------- 65 65 CHINA 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BROAD SILKS—Continued 


‘United States t tariff roposed 
| re 
Act of 1945 . country __ 
“1930 rate 


“Percent ad valoren 
Par. 1205—-Continued 
Woven fabrics, exceeding 30 inches in 


width: 
Not Jacauard-figured: - 
prevents ia tes CTAUES ack von adhd 7, — a 
PSL tings gloth, fi. c.-Datee--—n ame 5 8 St 30 CHIN 
wire Other, all-silk or silk-mixed,---- . 55, ene eT CHINA 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored 
deiacitientciciat ilk: ay nition sahtaais 
woe Valued {5.50 or less per pound — 55 Seen CHINA 
: Valued over £5.50: per pound ---= . 55 Lf 45° FRANCE, CHINA 
Silk-mixed —----~-----~-----~-------~-- 55 eS! FRANCE, CHINA © 
Jacquard—figured: BAY gid seaite 4 
In the vray, all-siik oes i cemegaae 65 65 CHINA 
. Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored: 
~~ AlI- silks ; 
Valued €5.50 or less per nound 65 65 CHINA 
Valued over $5.50 per pound -----— 65 i/ 15 FRANCE, CHINA 
* Silk-mixed +--~---------- won === BA es aE CHINA 


if Rates of duty on yarn—dyed all-silk fabrics, not over 30 inches wide, 
valued over. £5.50 per pound, reduced from 60 and 65 percent to 45 percent ad 
valorem in ‘the trade acreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936 (later 
bound in the French agreement); rates on bleached, printed, or dyed fabrics, 
whether or not over 30 inches wide, and on colored fabrics over 30 inches wide, 
valued over #5.50 per pound, reduced from 55, 60, and 65 percent to 45 vercent 
in trade agreement with France, effective June 1936. 

Bf: Trade agreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936. 


Comment 


Woven piece goods designated in the trade as broad silks are non-pile fabrics, 
over 12 inches in width, composed wholly or in chief value of silk. They include 
fabrics woven in the gray state for further finishing by. bleaching, pri al or 


piece dyeing, and colored fabrics woven in whole or in part of dyed yarns.  ¥idth 
largely soverns the general use of broad silks. Fabrics up to 20 See peer 


_ 


width are utilized mainly in the manufacture of neckties, umbrellas, and mil- 
linery; those ranging from 30 te 50 inches in width are used principally for 
women's wearing apparel; and those 50 inches or more in width are used ino stly 
for “upholstery, drapery; and interior decorating. 


Shipments from Japan and China accounted for about three-fourths of the 
total quantity (by weight) of imports in 1939; those from pcoan accounted for "— 
about 9 percent and those from the United Kingdom about:-7 percent. Thé re- 
main“er were about equally divided betwesn Italy and Switz erland. eal 


Fabrics imported from Japan and China in pre 
from those entcred from European countries.” Asis 

about {2.25 per pound in 1939, consisted principelliv plain-woven, staple 
fabrics, distinctly oriental in type, such as ponge es i eae Oeene Fuji cloth, and 
habutat (China silk). Habutai accounted for about 80 percent of the imports 
from neh alone in the immediate prewar years. European broad silks, which 
averared $6.60 per pound in 1939, were mainly prestige goods noted for ‘their 
quality of 1 workmanship and material or originality of design. ‘They wers largely 
for the ultrafashionable trade and were frequently imported ‘on’a confined order 
basis to preserve stvle exclusiveness. French silks entering this country vere 
principally sheer fabrics such as chiffons, chiffon crepes, moussclines de soie, 
marquisettes, etc.; many of these fabrics were hand-woven or bloeck—printed by 
hand, Imports from the United Kingdom were largely heavy upholstery fabrics, 


war years differed substantially 
tie eee silks, which averaged 


em 
BROAD SILKS-Continusd 


’ 


fine silk shirting materials, and printed = sae Jacguard-woven silks. . Awe L Ean 
shipments were largely yarn-dved Jacguard-figured silk fabrics for neckties, 
Imports from Switz ferland were usually .of a similer RS AEE both. 
Italy and Switzerland supplied a considerable hse of An ame kis silk 
mixtures, primarily umbrella rebrics. Turing the war, imports declined to a 
small fraction of their prewar volume. 


United States production of all-silk and silk-—mixed 2 gare consist:d 


mainly of medium-srade staples and such novelties as could be ‘sanufactured’ in 
large quantities by mass-production methods. Mainly because oe ae competition 


ie rayon, the output of silk fabrics in this country deelined substantially 

uring the decade preceding the war. Production fell from almost 60 million 
noite or over two-thirds of the total output of silk: and. rayon broad-woven 
goods in: 1929, to about 12 million pounds, or less than 4 percent of the total 
in 1939. 


_ United States sets af brond Silks usuaily have rnean Less than 1 percen 
f. domestic production. Exports attained a record high, esti ene 4 - about 
~5 millicn pounds valued at 10 million dollars, in 1910; tia ne the neriod 
1925-29, they averaged ee 460,000 pounds’ valued at 3.5 million. dollars. 
After 1929, thcy declinod pee amounting to about 104,000 pounds valucd 
at $427, 000 in 1939, 


a ae 


‘ 
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BROAD SILKS—Continued 


Broad silks (parngraph 1205): United States imports for consumption, 


by kind, with principal sources, 1939 


Pr aon 





Se 





“ Total : 

Me Kind Sin. gees . Principal sources 
Woven fabrics, not excecding 30 inches : ; 
in width: : : 
Not Jacquard—figured: : : 
In the gray, all-silk or silk-mixed---: None : 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored : : 
Ali-silk: : < 


Valued $5.50 or less per pound ~—; 95,163 


Japan, $55, 226;Itaiy, 


. ; 17 1233243 CHINA, $9,103. 
Valued over #5.50 per pound -----~ > 205,299 : United Kingdom, #70,880; 
: : FRANCE, 85,253; Italy 
: : 45,0795 CHIBA, comes 


Silk-mixed --~----~--~----~+-------+--- ; 1t2,984 + italy, $35,231: Switzer= 
: sONPaLE £39.42; Japan, 
3 ; $27 975; CHINA, &S 
Jacquard—figured: ; : 
In the gray, alli-silk or silk-mixed : None : 
Bleached, printed, ray Nee or enlored:$ : 
Ali-silk: : : 
Valued $5.50 or less per pound : 86,768 : Javan, age ie Italy, 
: >: 427,947; CHINA, $5,600 
Valuea over $5.50 pcr pound ----: 258,089 s Sie uae #96, 335; 
: ; Italy, #380,913; United 
: : Kingdom, #50,248; FRANCE, 
: : $2iyS2h5° CHINA, mone. 
Silk-mixed -—-~---~-—~-----~~~---~~~ : 20,071 : Italy, $6,731; Switzer— 
. 3 land, £5,659; Japan, 
: > G5 6323 CHINA, fae. 
Woven fabrics, exceeding 30 inches in : ; 
width: : ; 
Not Jacquard-figured: : : 
In the gray -— bolting Ca oe : 54,182 2 Switierland, $42,960; 
pes : > CHINA, none, 
afore: ale cane or 3 : 
silk-mixed --~--~--~-- : 59.8542 Japan, 97,0413 Switser— 
: ; land, $59,878;CHINA, 
: >: #890. 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored: : : 
All-silk:; : 3 
Valued #5.50 or less per pound —-: 1,703,089 : 


Japan, $1,583,516; France, 
7 ; CHINA, £17,123% 
Kingdom, §466, 986; 


Valued over £5.50 per pound ----4-; 72,874 & Unived. 
: : FRANCE, 413,726; 
; ; OHINA, dt ee 
Silk—mixed ~------~~-~—~--~--~-~-~--~- : 168,532 %) Japan, $123,787; FRANCE, 
: po G27, 6508 CHINA note. 
Jacauerd—figured: : : 
In the gray, all—silk or silk-mixed —-: None : 
Bleached, ee dyed, or coloreds =; ; 
All-silk: : : 
Valued $5.50 or less per pound -~-; 52,069 : Japan, $32,714; CHINA, 


: > $8,255, 

Valued over #5.50 per pound --~--- : 32,531 : United Kingdom, $9,824; 
: : Switzerland, 7,700; 
: : ) Pedy iy hess FRANCE, 
: : 65,4013 CHINA, none 


Silk-mixed ------~------~---~-----~- : 42 266. 7 Tada 21, 170; France, 
: $16 7850; CHINA, £168, 


. Department of Commerce. 
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source: Official statistics of the U, 


| a Par. No. 1407(a) 
HANDMADE AND MACHINE HANDMADE PAPER, VALUED AT 50 UNITED KINGDOM 
CENTS OR MORE PER POUND 
(See separate digest on handmade paner valued at less than 
50 cents a pound in Volume XIV, psge 91) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 4724.83, 4724.87 


United Stetes production, exports, ond imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


ee ee ne ee ene en re nee eee + 





em a = ee ee eee 


Imports for consumpti Pe ae Se 
| Domestic [.. rey P or consumption from 


eee ‘age Fee eee ene ee ey 





| 






































Year Production | exports I Raia ! UNITE Cankde 
ne lcountries | es | pe ts | KINGDOY Pee 
are ei tettte 2 SON eR ee eh ee 
Quantity papas) 
Not oe ani 
avail—. | Nee | 
shee! valwpau Baltes QM atl? ombabyome|) curkyoy | A 
| 2,948 | a eat Regia | 30 
Value (dollars) 
1937 zs nee Mattie k 6 % | | 
1938 “a Negli- | avail—" | Nea. |} | 
1939 ri gible varen tl yy SO ee a2 wana yao | “ 
1943 -) LslesPlasistens ie Spine somes eae 19 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff, roposed 
negotiating 
Act on ~ 1945 coun try 
B30) sf.) wake 
~Par. -1407(a) - pealtaibi Kao é : J cet oe 
Handmade paper, and paper 
commonly or commercially 
known as handmade or machine 
handmade paper, weighing 8 
pounds or over per ream snd 
F valued at 50 cents or more 
per pound: 
Ruled, bordered, embossed, etc. - 3¢ lb. + 2¢ 1b. + UNITED KINGDOM 
25% ad 20% ad 
val. val. 
Not ruled, bordered, embossed, 
ete. ----- aa a¢@ liek. 218. + UNITED KINGDOM 
15% ad 10% ad 
val. vel. 2 


1/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1929. 

Note.— The duty of 2 cents a pound plus 20 percent ad valorem on total imports 
in 1939 of handmade and machine handmade paper ruled, bordered, embossed, ctc., 
weighing 8 pounds or over per ream and valued su 50 cents or more per pound, was 
equivalent to 22 percent ad valorem or 18 cents a pound. The duty of 2 cents a 
pound plus 10 percent ad valorem on similar psper not ruled, bordered, embossed, 
etc., was eguivslent to 13 percent ad valorem cr 8 cents 2 pound. 


Comment 


Handmade paper is made in hand molds in single sheets which have deckled or 
rough, untrimmed edges as a distinguishing characteristic. Machine—hand paper is 
made on a paper machine and finished to resemble that made in a hana mold 
Handmade and machine-handmade papers valued at less than 50 cents a ey are used 
for writing, drawing, printing, and ecorative purposes; those valued at 50 cents 
or more 2 pound are used largely for decoration and art printing and lithographing. 


HANDMADE AND MACHINE HANDMADE PAPER, VALUED AT 50 
CSNTS OR MORE PER POUND—Continued 


Other than a small quantity made as a hobby, no handmade paper is produced in 
the United States and none is marketed commercially. A smali quantity of machine 
handmade paper is made for conversion into papeteri:s end for the printing cof 
greeting cerds. The negligible domestic sutout, all made in the Northeastern 


States, is Se ae to be valued at well over 50 cents.a pound. 


Imports of handmade ead machine handmade papcr.in this value bracket were not 
separately classificd before 1939, but probably did not excecd &10, O00 annually. 


iad 


Ss 
By far the larger pert of this paper came from Jepan until after iy beginning of 
World War II when Canada and the United Kincdom vecame the chief sources. 


United States cxports of hancmade paper or machine handmade paper, if. any, 
are negligible 


.Handmade ov machine handmade paper weighing 8 pouncs or over per ream 
and valued at 50 cents or more per pound: United States imports 
for consumption, by kinds, with princinal sources, 1939 


> 


























oe : Total +3 sh cessdt-itaanicedie 
Kind Principal sources 
: Value. : ~ 

Ruled, bordered, embossed, decorated; ; 

printed, or linea -—~----------_--: $583 : UNITED KINGDOM, $389; Japan, °194 
Not ruled, bordered, embossed, facie 

decorated, printed, or. lined ———:4,828 : Japan, $4,385; Belgium, $412; 

1 


: : UNITED KINGDOM, #31 





oa ee Ee ea Ee ee ee 2 a < 
Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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FISH HOOKS, NOT FELSERGEFE SPECIFIED Pars, NO, 1535 
ae ot | NORWAY 
Stat. import class (1939): 942.55 


‘United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
ee ee ee ee ee eT reer 


Imports for ena _from---- 


| United 


Kingdom _ ic many /| Japan 








; exports foe! 
i ORVAY 


Domestic ra 
ike 


ee nr en tee 








Value (dollars) 








| 

i 

i= Rie ier es 

| — ! wie oor ENT cae. | 

| ; 1 Gees AG 5 BN Ii VAY 2 
é ( Mahe tar he | Paar Pa i 3,902 
AS sooo 1g ,e1e 6,911 
i } Y 

j : Sag) yt! a ae 








1/ Includes Austria beginning 19338. 2/ Includes sneiled hooks (see text). 


source: Official statistics of the U. S. Begartment of Commerce, except as noted. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Rev of nts pole country 
L93U vate 


Percent ad _veloren 





bed age Ba Rae be 
Fish hooks, nowt specially provided 
Loy 45 45 NORWAY 


Corment 


Fisn hooks are made, in many sizes end styie combinations, i oe eae of 


steel wire, although tin, nickel and bronze ere aiso used. Plain 00ks of the 
kinds here under consideration are further processed to make artificial flies, 


baits and sncelled hooks. 


Domestic prod Ween as reported, includes the value of snelled hooks and 
other special hooks as well as the value of piain hooks. Waking allowances, 
however, ior this duplication in reporting the vulueo of production, it is es- 
timated that domestic production in prewar years supplied azess then eine 
of United States consumption. Prior to the war, very few firms made fish 
hooks in the United States but during the war, aie imcorts were eee cur- 
tailed, United States oe expanded sonsidersbly both by expanding exist- 
ing piant and equipment and by new firms entering re business. United States 
producers supplied most of ‘the @ domestic consumption during war years. 

Imports from Norway, the principal prewar source, have consisted of medium 
and high quality hooks, which have keen for the ae directly competitive 
with the bulk of the output of the domestic eae Many of the imported 
hooks ere used in the United States for further manufacture into flies and 


if 
r 
4 
S 


snelicd hooks. Wied ae ris from the United Kingdoin, high quality hooks, are used 
in the United States largely to make flies and other special hooks. 


In prewar years exports were small, However, during th: war domestic 
producers tarough their expanded production were able to supply substential 
quantities of hooks to Newfoundland and other nearby fishing centers. 


62 
PISR HOOKS, NOT FLSETHERE SP#CIFIeD-Continucd 


Since the close of the wer foreign producers, principally in Norway, have 
again become imoortant suppliers in this market. Imports in the first 8 months 
of 1945 amounted to $479,445, which exceeded in value the annual imports each‘ 
year 1937-29. While quantity figures are not available, it seems apparent from 
this that the domestic industry, though enlarged and more efficient than in pre- 
war years, nas not overcome the competitive edvantage previously held by foreign 
producers. Under the existing rate of Guty, therefore, it would not be un— 
rezsonable to expect that imports will regain at least their prewar share of 
United States consumption. of Sis eS 4 - 


Pam, No, L552 
INDIA 

BRAZIL 

RS, NoE.S. (EXCEPT ISTLE OR aoe MANUFACTURED 

INCLUDES PALMYRA, BASSINE, PIASSAVA, AND PALMYRA STALKS) 


oO 
WwW 


VEGETABLE a 2 
IN WHOL® OR IN PART ( 


Stat. import classes (1939): 985.99 ypart of) 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943-46. 


se eee nee ee eee ee 
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Peet 5 Shediac ene | here ee POT UE Or, Consumption fPome re iy ee 
ee EOS Aaa we. | areal’, 
countries INDIA j BRAZIL {| Mexico | Argentina 


Quantity (pounds) 


4 ee Ne er mp e ete ere acid aocanhitepetosnapaonay ves Sieestsbe seilepatesie~aina ranageryrantarat > «Arete: Nr matraniire —srtorsenta rae ae ee bi eiatewier 
1937-39 | Gehl hee Mat : ; : 
































| "| 
1943 1 Not Not | 6,046, 130 | Peo ty S2280L84 48524 ! 16,906 
194d, | eRe ie ee [55948 602 | 4,803,732 | 15,158 176,678 | 198,446 
1945 =, i rae | 7,281,390 1 5,475,640 11,189, see 1 ih Wg816 1 095 724 
1946 4 | ies 993 860 | 43'7182,943 | 9h2 270 | (59, 621 ; 168,220 
Value (dollors) 
ayes ape oT eT Ea OE er ee eer, 
1944 Not Not | 392,125 . 282,045 | Dover 15,434 | oa 
Ly ae | avail- | ail | 40D DAD 295,814. | 68,¢e71 - Bue 14,629 
Peele abe SRT P ay el reer 6237, S651" 228,520 © S070. 15, Fes 
1946 Y/ | (see text) | SPle | 754,743 | 528,250 | 199,404 | 3,971 | 194534 
1/ Preliminary. 
Source: Official staiistics,of the: J. & Dep artnent of Commerce. 
item United Stetes: tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of L045 country 
1Lo30 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 1558 
Articles manufactured, in whole or 
in part, not specially provided 
rors 
Textile grasses or fiibrous vege- 
table substances (excert istle 
or fhmpico fiber) ~-—--------— 20 20 INDIA 
BRAZIL 


Comment 


African bass, China reed, split bamboo, piassava, rice root, palmetto, palmyra, 
bassine, cocao, kittool, and brezos are believed to be the principsl vegetable 
brush fibers entering under this statistical classification. Of these, Behia pias- 
sava from Brazi: and palmyra from Indi«x account for anproximately 90 percent of the 
total quantity of imports. 


Bahia piassava grows wild in Brazil, principally in the southern part cf 
Bahia province and in the northern part of Repiritu pentos province. The fiber 
is gathered in the fields and brought to collectors for preperation for export 
through the port of Bahia. The crude fiber as drawn from the leaf mecsures from 
10 to 16 feet in length, the averege being about 14 fset. It veries from 1 to 5 
millimeters, or 4/100 to 2/10 of an inch in width at the base and tapers to a 
hair-like strand at the top. The fiber is firm and stiff in texture and very dcur- 
able and resilient, even when wet, It it the heaviest of any of the vegetable 
Frush fibers. The texture of Bahia piassave ranges from fine to coarse, which makes 
it adaptable to a wide variety of uses ranging from fine household brooms to powered 
rotary sweepers. 


ra 


Para piassava, the only other species from Brazil, is founca farther north in 
the valleys of the Rio Negro, Amazon, and Orinoco Rivers. It is similar to Bahia in 


VEGETABLE FIBERS, N.&.S. atch Sh LETLE, OR TAMPICO) } 
PART (INCLUDES PALMYRA, BASSINS 


many respects, cut is not as ar GaVY » 
mports of Para piassava are very small compared to 


The palmyrea palm, indigenous to Ceylon and the 


PIASSAVA,- AND PALMYRA ST 


or resilient an 
imports o of Bahia piasasava. 


JANUPACTURED IN WHOLE OR 
ALKS) Continued 


wel ie 


na does not wear as 


eastern coast of India, vaca 


three kinds of vegetable fibers, palmyra, palmyra stalks, anc bassine. Palmyra is 
the finsr, ‘softer, fiber obtrined from inside the stems of the lea ves. it is not 
drassed or prepared. Palmyra staiks-are the coarse fibers trimied from the outer 
edge of the palmyr:. palm leaf. Sle is selected stiff palmyra that has been 
eyed and cut to even lengths. The three fibers ars used extensively in the manu- 
faeture ‘t.serubbi Weed garegzge, brewery, dairy, Sanitary, and 


nei five, pps 
anc coars 


foundry brushes; fine brooms are also 


the war, palmyra dnd pia 
manufacture of 


During and after 
for horsetail hair in the 
horsetail hair 
and varnish brushcs. 
stitutions, and for 
fibers probably will 
able in suffici. 


The quality of the end 
this reason the yp: 
not continue when horsetail 


snt quantities and at lower vrices. 


Pslmctto is the 
United Stetes., Dtw@senot prodaesd iin « 
aemenc for vegetable brush fib:rs The 
on imports for the majon portion jot atevarpply. 
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